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as wellas letters 
of a supernatural divine influence. 


why should the christian be supposed to need it ? 


ho pay in «lvance for 


that God 





eS j God, give wisdom and skill to the husbandman 
For the Register. . . 
and the cunning artificer, yet not by a supernat- 
DIVINE INFLUENCE: ural influence, why may not the fact be similar 
pa it iieed be the Original activity of the |in regard to the cheiatipe 1 What, then, are we 
he must, of course, be constructively |t0 understand by a man’s being born of God! 
wolvan®, - xen comes to pass.”” In Quickened by the Holy Ghost! Led by the 
= _— the doctrine of pantheism is, doubtless, Spirit of God t We may understand this, that 
ee. An ectivity necessarily implies a substance they are born, quickened, led and renewed, by 
which is active. From the original activity - ous; by _ = Pepe ont Pid 
have proceeded other activities which we call | Christ. The divine aperit and the trath — fre- 
These, atso, imply a substance quently identified. A right spirit in Christians 
Hence the doctrine of creation. |!* called the spirit of Christ; also, the spirit of 
immediate founda-| God. A spirit ia a man like that which was in 
Pith condary activities must have been | Christ, is called Christ's rac ore 
tion of t _ ‘ five find the difference be- /3—10. Christians are expressly declared to be 
An ea and theists. The for- | born of the incorruptible seed of the word of 
ai 28 eg OS of but one substance ;|God. By yielding to the dictates of truth, by 
nn which is self-existent and eternal. Of | loving and obeying _ Guede aligns dog: 
course the secondary activities are only modifiea- 634 edy mses sia: —_— See he tg of God 
tions of the first and unoriginated substance and | into their own hearts. It is thus that God dwells 
activity. With them the doctrine of a proper | in them ; that Christ dwells in them; that the 
creation is but imaginative. Without staying | Spirit helps their infirmities, and bears witness 
sow to argue the point of @ proper creation, We with their spirit. But is It necessary to suppose 
- and proceed to some investiga- | something supernatural in all this? We think 
|not. And for the reason that Christians are re- 
| sponsible for the use they make of this privilege. 


secondary. 
which acts, | 
The substance which is the 








created. 


shal] assume it 
tion on the ground of that assumption. 

Created substances, in conjuction with the va- | *07's , 
rious activity with which they are endowed, | It is in their power to improve it, Or to misim- 
Nature is thus the creature |Prove it. It is resistible grace ; if it were super- 


constitute nature. gr: 
natural it would be irresistible. 


of God. It possesses powers, tendencies, laws; / 
all which it derived from him. The created | that the Holy Ghost sometimes tries to convert 
substances must be of different kinds, because | 2 man, but cannot do it? The thought is an in- 
we find in nature different tendencies, powers, ac- | consistency. 

tivities. For any one simple substance can, Again, the divine influence, the grace of God, 
probably, have but one tendency. These cre- the true light which lighteth every man that 
ated substances, acting and reacting upon each j cometh into the world, is something which may 
other, have produced the world; and are now | be increased by the use of right means. This is 
producing al! the phenomena of the world. In a | implied in texts already quoted. ‘* Receive not 
all things are of |the grace of God in vain! Be strong in the 


Can we believe 


constructive sense therefore, ae 
God. But if we admit the doctrine of creation | Brace that is in Christ Jesus."’ ‘He that hath to 
him shall be given, and he shall have the more.” 
| But the idea of using means to produce a su- 
| pernatural event, or of increasing a miraculous 
|gift, isan absurdity. A miracle is an event 


; |which takes plac } . fai 
are correlative terms; one implies the other, | pie F ative ey means; such is its 
ome 
The work of cre- | V°TY @stinctive. hatever can be produced by 


. the use of means ca 

ation was supernatural. And when God inter- | a atte ven e supernatural. 

Now can it t 
feres with natural causes and produces events | gone * ought, or alleged, that 

. | Supernatural grace is more precious 

by his own direct and special agency, he does a) _ . . g . P » and more 
us r . | indicativ : 
The early generations of | i ae goodness on the part of God than 
. that which i : ‘ 
that God often | at which is not supernataral. But this con 
| ception is, evidently, a mistake. Whe -L~..12 4 
\favur from God have an additional value from 


they are not of God in the same sense as was the 
work of creation ; the creation of nature. Na- 
ture works as well as God. Hence the doctrine 
of naturalism and of supernaturalism. They 


and is unmeaning without it. 


supernatural work. 
marfkind believed in this fact : 
exerted a special agency in the alfairs Of mon y 
that it was chiefly by this means that he mair- 


; . . 
\the fact of its being supernatural? God gives 
i i ri ; rewarded the| é g 
—) men a ‘eked |men food and clothing by natural means. Is not 
righteous and punished the wicked, 


And so} : , oo 
: we h the gift as valuable, and as expressive of divine 
deep and strong was this conviction that when 


| goodness as though it came by miracle? 
great calamities befel es ee vd vit is rich in wisdom and goodness. But all 
ple, they inferred the guilt ve x ae ate |this benignity is referable to God. For nature 
the fact itself of their evibenge = _ | is God’s creature, and of itself is unintelligent. 
wickedness of the ante-diluvians was a «Every good gift and every perfect gift cometh 
from the fact of the flood ; that of the inhabi- | down from the Father of lights.”’ It loses none 
from the fact of the awful lof its value by coming through the medium of 
destruction which overwhelmed them. The |mature. Nature is the common mediator be- 
friends of Job accused him of having practised lie ted eel etad Pe 
much concealed iniquity on the ground of the | 
remarkable affliction which had overtaken bim 
When wicked men, either by means of their : 
istakes and misconduct or by the conduct er will perceive, should have preceded the one 
frum the same correspondent in the last week’s 





The following communication,—as the read-, 


own m 
of others, become involved in trouble or in ruin, 
the agency which supervised the whole concern, | P4P€?- 


WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


When a man felt a strong impulse to under- 
Cuirton House, Niagara Fauus, May 18. 


take an important enterprise, he believed, and 

others also believed, that the impression was | 
from God. It is, therefore, declared that the | Fall 
Spirit of God came, upon Samson, upon Jep- | window—my door jarring and creaking, little 
thah, upon Saul, upon Balaam and upon many | birds twittering, and the sun shining dimly 
others. The teachers, reformers, and prophets | through the haze and spray across the river. I 
of those tumes, when they had strong and earnest am the sole lodger in this great house—All the 
impressions upon their minds, believed them to | other 499 places at the table were vacant, and I 
be directly from God ; that it was a divine in-| sat down to breakfast alone. 


} 
is ascribed to God. 
' 
' 


Here am I at last, with the great American 
roaring exactly in front of my open 


The great wide 


spiration. And so, in asense, it was. The/hall, immense tables, the, office and desert- 
skilful artist who manufactured the rich, curious, | edg@eading-room, have a most desolate appear- 
ornamental furniture for the tabernacle and the | ance, as you may suppose. Sadly foot-sore and 
—T Is pronounced possessed of the Spirit of | tired I arrived here about sunset, after an after- 
70d, 


Solemon, having ingeniously judged in | noon’s walk of some one and twenty miles from 
the case of the two women and the one child, | Buffalo. The damp of the spray made the 
the assertion is made that *‘the Spirit of God was | house cold and cheerless—the weather looked 
in him to do judgment.” | lowering and uncertain, and I had some dread 
In the times of the New ‘Testament the dis- | lest 1 should be compelled to house here two or 
Unction between naturalism and supernaturalism three days in acold north east storm. Then 
is nore definite. The ground occupied by the | the roar of the Falls is so exactly like the rush 
Jatter is much narrowed. But it still has con-| of a great wind and rain through the forest, and 
siderable breadth. Good impressions and inspir- , the house so creaked and quivered with the 
ed impressions are almost identified. ‘It is not | trembling of the earth, that it needed the faint 
ye which speak, but the spirit of my Father | light of the stars, as they beamed upon the dim 
speaketh in you.’’ **The Holy Ghost shall teach | ghost-like mass of spray and vapor, to assure 
you what ye shall say."’ **No mancan say that &8 that the storm had not already come. 
Tesus isthe Christ but by the Holy Ghost.” Weil, daylight has dissipated all these gloomy 
God hah sent forth the spirit of his son into | prospects, and shines gloriously over the scene 
your hearts.’ « As many as are led by the below. I awoke fresh enough, though with 
spirit of God, are the sons of God.’ ** Know | damp garments and blistered feet, and between 
ye not that ye are ihe temple of God, and that climing and walking made my way from the 
God dwelleth in you.” « Toes God's husband: ferry Janding to the foot of Table Rock. The 
ry ; ye are God’s building» ,, Keep thyself| sun shone across the river, red in the meyning 
pure.” ‘If any man defile the temple of God, | haze, and casting a flood of rosy light upon the 
him shall God destroy.”’ “ Be ‘trong in the| deep green rushing water. A single beam rest- 
grace that is in Christ Jesus.” «<p... unto|ed om the margin of the American Fall, and the 
yourselves the whole armor of God, the shieiq of | vapor that rose frum its foot was bathed and 
faith, the helmet of hope, the breastplate of | tinted in the same ruddy glow. Asthe water 
righteousness, the girdle of truth, and the sword | swelled eddied and tumbled on, it took all colors, 
of the Spinit, which is the word of God.” ,from its own bright emerald green, to deep 


“Take heed, brethren, that ye receive not the | brown and crimson, contrasting beautifully with 


word of God in yain.’’ _ The divine influence, | the snow ‘ 
sate is >| ‘y and bled columns opposite,the gray 
therefore, which is recognized in the New Tes- | Batis P <Seitipa 


tament, is , : cliff between, or the glorious flood pouring over 
} » 18 something that may be resisted, mis- | the Horse-shoe fj}. There isa great rock, one 
improved, lost. We should not expect such a/| of the fragments of the projecting lime-stone 
fact, if this influence were a direct and special | wall, about opposite the staircase, and jutting 
act of God. What, then, may be our conclusion . 


; far out into the river. Here the dashing and 
respecting that divine influence by which the 


. leaping of the water, as it poured along ina 
minds of saints are enlightened, regenerated and | 800W veep Soph: of one: swilingte tam 
sanctified ? Is it natural or supernatural? In| gtander even than the ocean peving is one 
solving this question it should be remembered 


‘ day among the rocks, and that, independent of 
that God has endowed man with a religious na-| the tremendous fall just above. It dashed 








, | among the great blocks of stone, sometimes re- 
hope, reverence, submission and trust. Men are, 
moreover, privileged with the means of learning 
religious trath ; of being taught religious duty. 
If, therefore, God has made man truly capable of 
saving holiness ; made him as susceptible of true 
religion as he is of learning, civilization and re- 
finement ; as capable of goodness as he is of 
enlightenment, we do not perceive the necessity 
If the hus- 
bandman does not need supernatural instruction, 


That God does instruct christians, the Bible 
abundantly teaches. So, likewise, it teaches 
instructs the husbandman (Isaiah 
xxvii. 23-29.) Now if God, and the Spirit of 


treating and leaving them quite bare, and then 
rushing up, till it threw a drenching: floed all 
over me, from head to foot. This was signal 
enough to retarn to breakfast. 

And now for my journey hither from Baffalo 
—Taking Niagara street, an ordinary dusty 
highway with a plank sidewalk, I came in three 
or four miles to the Waterloo ferry at Black 
Rock. The river here is nearly a mile wide, of 
a pale yreen color; and I was startled to find 


eddies, so far above the Falls. While chang- 
ing coinfor my fare, I was hailed by one of her 
Majesty’s officers of the customs, who demand- 
ed to know what I was carrying in my bag. 
He was speedily convinced that raiment flate 
and glass were for my private use and conve- 
nience, and let me pass. I next overtouk a young 
German from the Colony of New Ebenezer, 
near Buffalo, who was walking to Chippewa. 
I said a few words in French, taking him for a 
Canadian, then seeing him puzzled, and observ- 
ing his face more accuratelv, talked a little 
Dutch. He was quite charmed with my 
scanty German phrases, and did his best in hob- 
ling English ; and we went along very com- 
fortably together for several miles. 

After passing Grand and Navy Islands, the 
broad river begins to bend and sweep round in 
front—the rush of rapids could be heard, and a 
low cloud of vapor marked the direction of the 
Falls. At last the road turns away from the 
bank, leading through the village of Chippe- 


the current so swift, and to feel the whirls and 


the Falls, and joyfully crossed the Ferry. And 
the next afternoon, when I had renewed my ac- 
quaintance with the spots that were familiar be- 
fore, and almost made up my mind that the 
faithful memory is nearly as good as the repeti- 
tion of the impression, without the trouble, 1 
returned, in the pretty little steamboat Imerald. 
The part of Buffalo, scandalously insufficient for 
the trade of the place, was jammed and choked 
from the very entrance. A long hour we spent in 
forcing our way among steamboats, canal-pack- 
ets and sailing vessels of all sorts, before we 
reached the dock. 

Buffalo seems to a stranger, particularly in its 
docks and business streets, like an enormous 
tunnel through which the tide of life is forever 
passing westward. The crowded condition of the 
port is beyond all conception. Just now it is 
aggravated by the new impulse given to the 
grain trade, and the late opening of canal nav- 
igation. The natrow street next the water is 
completely covered with bags, boxes and bar- 
tels, containing produce for the East. Troops 
of German emigrants are marshalled through 
the streets on each arrival of cars or canal boats, 
and haggard and anxious or else careless and 
unconcerned, they wend their way to the migh- 
ty West. ‘That is thee special moral as well as 
commercial interest of this place—a city of won- 
detful growth, and still more wonderful activity 
and enterprise, the gathering point of trade and 
travel from the great Lake region, and the spot 
where East and West look each other in the 
face—a city in which the commercial activity far 





This is a snug little town, with four or 
five taverns, asteamboat and some manufac- 
tories. Hence the way is crooked and perverse, | 
leading a while along the top of the bank, above | 
the rapids, and then’ winding ata provoking | 
angle through a small cluster of houses, close 
upon the water’s edge. And by the time 1 
reached Sable Rock, after numerous ups and | 
downs, there was little left but a hollow and | 
weary sense of disappointment, together with | 
a famishing and ravenous hunger. 

It is impossible to imagine the life and beauty 
of these glorious Falls. Isit here and write 
in their deep steady roar, like the rushing of Py 
strong wind—then listen to the deeper pent up| 
voice that sounds from underneath—like Shel- | 
ley’s line. “‘In acavern under is fettered the | 
thunder’? — then watch the descending col- 
umns of water, foaming. busily and unconcern- | 
ed, in ever so many directions, and the jets of | 


wa. 








isnowy foam that gush ont, light asa stream | 


from an engine pipe, wherever projecting rock 
breaks the falling sheet. Then with my glass I 
can see the crystal waves above, and the glisten- | 


' 


i 


ing bubbles poiging themselves on the brim, and 
the feathery broken streams as they fall, hur-| 
almost slowly, from the immense height. A 
ter seeing these in the mass, and at a distance, | 
it is most startling to goto the edge of Table 
Rock and see the swilft tremendous rush with | 


which the great flood plunges over, close to 
one Ss very reer. 

















Burrato, May 20. 
1 was assured at breakfast Tuesday morning, } 
| that the way down to the whirlpool on the wa- 


it so bad as what I had already gone over, at 
the foot of Table Rock. On the strength of 
this assurance, I hung my knapsack over my 
shoulders, threw my cloak upon my arm, wield- 
ed umbrella and spy-glass in the other hand, | 
and set forth merrily upon the expedition. Nev- 
er was mortal man more foolishly accoutred for 
a more foolish expedition. The plan was, to| 
go to Queenston, eross the river, and return at 
night on the other side. The result was, that 
at three o’clock, after five hours weary and haz- 
ardous labor, I scrambled to the top of the bank, 
(which is there from 250 to 300 feet high) and 
threw myself on the grass entirely fagged out. 
The distance was three miles. And there I had 
been toiling on, amongst rocks and trees, bush- 
es, stumps, moss, dirt, stones and water, quite 
defeated in the hope of seeing anything worth 
coming for, and only deterred from going back 
after the first mile, by thinking that the rest 
could not possibly be so bad as what had gone 
before. Part of the way. a fine road to the 
top was in full sight, on the opposite side, and 
men were busily chopping down the trees, and 
the little steamboat “Maid of the Mist ’’ was 
moored near them. But between us was the 
deep rushing stream, which jast there no mortal 
can cross, and on my side was first a steep bank, 
covered with tangled trees and shrubs, and over 
that the bald brown jutting cliff, two hundred 
feet and more above me. 

My course was so keep as near the water as 
possible, climbing and jumping among the rocks. 
These were piled there, just as they had fallen | 
from the cliff. Some of them twenty or thirty 
feet square and ten or fifteen high, others strowa 
in smaller fragments along the shore—Some- 
times leaving a practicable margin, where only 
a little care and skill were necessary, aod some- 
times falling abruptly into the deep and swift 
current. In this latter case, there was the te- 
dious operation to perform, of climbing round. 
I must crawl under low logs, through a space 
knee high, or lie and slide, or roll through. 
Two or three times I fell flat—once into a shal- 
low spot in the river, and once against a rock, 
bruising my knee so that I have felt it ever since. 
For the last half mile, along the rapids, where 
the river is narrowest and the bank roughest, 
there were signs of steps, now and then lost in 
the wood, but appearing again, and assuring me 
there was a way out. Sol kept on to the whirl- 
pool, which is very amazing, doubtless, though 
I was not in a humor to enjoy it much. 
My anxiety was to reach the top of the 
bank; for the path IT had been following, 
such as it was, seemed absolutely cut off 
there, and there must be some ascent. The 
traces of one were very faint and uncertain—for 
in so early spring, no one had come that way. I 
followed them however, though but for my late 
experience I should have thought the task quite 
hopeless. Once or twice I had to lie down and 
rest, or to throw my ‘‘plunder’’ beyond my 
reach and climb desperately upto it. At last, 
as I said before, I did reach the top of the bank ; 
and after alittle wandering among fields and 


| of the 


ried and impatient at first, then seeming to drag | timely death 


outstrips its natural or artificial facilities, crowd- 
ed to distraction with business, suffering con- 
stant loss of time, money and temper from the 
wretched insufficiency of its harbor, yet too 
busy, one would say, even to do what its busi- 


| ness most absolutely demands. It is the Queen 


city of the lakes, where the waters are gathered 
and pent up in too close limits, as the streams 
of intercourse and traffic :ush each way, and 
where you see on every side the unrest and tur- 
moil that belong only to just such a place as 


this. i 





THE LATE REY. J. JOHNS OF LIVERPOOL. 


The London Inquirer uf July 10th brings in- 
telligence of the decease of this eminent mis- 
sionary. The circumstances were as follows. 


He and a Catholic priest removed a dead body 


which no one else was willing to touch, because 
the person had died of the malignant ship-fever- 
Both took the infection and both fell victims. 
The name of Mr. Johns, his devotedness to his 
mission to the poor, and some of his admirable 
writings, are not entirely unknown on this side 
water, and his American brethren unite 


with his English brethren, in deploring his un- 
In the union of this Unitarian 


“| missionary and this Roman Catholic priest for 
| humanity's sake, God hath sealed the bond in 


which the two extremes of the Christian ranks, 


and all that stand between, should Jabor and die. 


Crom ie ae? VEE ees: 
‘‘T have always felt that it was not a little 


creditable to the friends of this Mission, that 
they perceived frown the first that it was only a 


man of some refinement of spirit, with a mind 


Na- | ter’s edge, was quite passable—in fact none of | penetrated by moral trusts, who seized and at- 


tered religious truths with the energy of great- 
ness, who could do anything effectual in this 
service,—that they were not misled by the error 
that the spiritual wants of rude natures may be 
supplied by rade instruments; and now it isa 
happiness to be able to record, not for the first 
time, as a eulogy after his death, but asa repeti- 
tion of what was spoken in his presence, at 
every successive anniversary of this Mission, 
that we had judged rightly of his gifts and of 
his zeal, that he sustained our hopes and strength- 
ened our faith in the principles of this ministry. 
That tribute which we yearly paid to his life and 
living werk, is the highest tribute to his memo- 
ry, now that he has gone to where he rests from 
his labors, but where his works do follow him ; 
that he realised the character of a minister to 
the poor; that he nourished our confidence in 
this Christian enterprise , that he left, not only 
the outcasts whose souls he sought, but also the 
supports of his ministry, better than he found 
them, with new hopes for man, new faith in the 
power of Christ’s holy love, and a strengthened 
conviction of the duty of sustaining this institu- 
tion for applying the Gospel-spirit to the lives 
and hearts of the destitute—this isthe sum of 
everything, the highest praise; and I utter it 
here, because it is no more than our customary 
acknowledgement of his unsparing labors. 

I remember the first evening I spent with him 
after his settlement here with his family, but 
before he had ever seen the streets in which he 
was to find the future work of his life. He had 
not then much familiarity with large towns, and 
he barned with impatience to be introduced to 
the localities which were henceforth to be the 
field of the world to him. He invited me to 
show him the district chosen for his first experi- 
ment, and I felt, as he walked through it, in 
earnest silence, searching out its worst places, 
gazing down into cellars and up into lighted 
rooms, pausing Jong before the frequent build- 
ings in which ardent spirits were sold, that sol- 
emn purposes were forming in his heart ; and 
from that moment! could have no doubt that 
we had chosen rightly. 

He had the poetical temperament in an emi- 
nentdegree. He spoke in poetry. His thoughts, 
especially in conversation, ran in images, not by 
effort, but spontaneously. This, indeed, he did 
not always restrict within the limits of good 
taste, those limits which are marked out by the 
general sympathy and apprehension yielding 
themselves readily. But it gave hima great 
power with the poor. The pictures which his 
words conveyed when his heart was touched 
were well fitted to seize their attention, and to 
remain with him. I have understood that he 
was peculiarly vivid and happy in such short, 
graphic utterances, in the earnestness of con- 
versation with his people. I have been told of 
scenes of brutal violence stopt by a few words 
of pointed remonstrance, spoken with great gen- 
tleness of manner. He had no giftof proionged 
extempore speech, but the power he had was 
of far more value to him in his intercourse with 
the poor. 

Whatever, before experience, might have been 
feared or apprehended from his temperament, 
it soon became evident that his mind was essen- 
tially practical—that he was a man of insight 
into the wants of the people, and of resources to 
meet them. Institutions grew under his hands. 
New plans of action he struck out, and organ- 
ised with a ready facility. The auxiliary ma- 
chinery that originated with him is of a various 
and extensive character A relief fund, a small 
ehapel and Sunday services, evening-schools and 
Sunday-schools, a library, and mechanics’ insti- 
tute, governed by its own members, a bank for 
juvenile savings, loan funds, and garden allot- 
ments to the extent of 143 separate plots, were 
successively devised, and though not all irc 

in dependence on the mission, grew out of the 
same interest. This varied action proved an -ac- 








empty houses, made the best of my way back to 


elevate his own lot. 
His Annual Reports, ten in number, are the 
fulles: records of his labors and his plans. With 
regard to these, it was sometimes felt that they 
were deficient in detailed information ; that they 
did not Jead the reader through his district, giv- 
ing a history of cases, showing what was at- 
tempted aud how much had been accomplished. 
And this is certainly the case. Detailed reports 
were not the habit of his mind; and the scru- 
pulous delicacy with which he treated the poor, 
who received him as a friend in their abodes, 
rendered him unwilling to have companions in 
his visits, so that others had not the Opportunity 
of gp for him. But this remark must be 
largely qualified. He kept a record of cases, 
and, when asked to furnish more minute infor- 
mation, he published in several of his Reports 
some moral details of great interest. In all 
other respects, these Reports are admirably fit- 
ted for their-purpose. ‘They are powerfully and 
touchingly written ; heart and mind were poured 
into them. They have a great breadth of grasp; 
there is hardly an interest ‘that affects the pour 
man’s lot that is not wisely, earnestly treated in 
them... They are. fall of that he 
sought to do good in count'ess ways ; and they 
will be abiding records of the faithfulness and 
persuasive power of the man who has left them 
as the monuments of himself. 
_ Amid these labors he has fallen—a true Chris- 
tian sacrifice—a martyr in the service of his 
brethren. You know the condition of our town; 
you know what the exposures of a minister to 
the poor must now be to a man who is open to 
every call, and has the heart to meet them. I 
would use no language of gloom or depression, 
much less of repining, when speaking of the 
death of one who died in the offices of brotherly 
ove. * His Lord's appointment is the servant's 
hour.’’ Such a removal presents itself to the 
thoughts as a translation to the bosom of God. 
It was sudden and overpowering—a dark flood 
of death, that met him in his field of Daty, and 
carried him away. Like the apostle, he bore in 
his body the marks of the Lord Jesus :—he died 
in his ministry, and its seals are now where God 
alone cay epen and read—in the blessings of the 
poor, in the consciences he turned from sin and 
quickened to holiness, in the lonely hearts to 
which he came as the only representative of the 
love of mankind, which were yvladdened by his 
sympathy, reconciled by his counsels, and sanc- 
tified by his prayers.’’ 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
INQUIRER. 
LETTER Il. 


Dean Inquiner,—We left Utica on Wednes- 
day alternoon, July 23d, for Vernon ; distant, by 
direct route, seventeen miles west from Utica. 
Our shortest way there, however, was by rail- 
road, twenty-one miles to Verona, and thence 
by private conveyance to Vernon. It is pecu- 
liarly true in these days, that ‘the longest way 
round is the shortest way home,” as was often 
proved on our journey. We were met at Ver- 
non by one of the principal members of Mr. 
Emmons’s congregation, who took us in his 
carriage directly to his delightful mansion on the 
outskirts of Vernon. The residence of our hoet 
illustrates the influence of Downing’s works on 
rural architecture. It is encouraging to see how 
readily the remoter and newer parts of the coun- 
try take up the improved and more tasteful 
styles of building recommended in the recent 
popular works on architecture, and so generally 
adopted in the neighherheod, of . cities Tha 
and original house in a country village, is a 
great benefactor, and is sure to exert 4 positive 
and decisive influence upon all succeeding struc- 
tures. Mr. J., our host, has placed his house 


tive heart—a generous ingenuity, casting about 
for the methods by which the poor man might 


pression of our sympathy. 


sympathy. 


will do wonders. 
non to the encouragement of the Association. 

It was my pleasant privilege to preach on 
Wednesday evening to Mr. Emmons’ little flock, 
and to extend to it the fellowship of our Agsocia- 
tion. 

On Thursday morning, leaving Vernon, we 

rode over, accompanied by the family of our 
host, and Mr. E. and his family, to Oneida 
Castle, a village about four miles from the cen- 
tre of Vernon, but belonging to the same town. 
This is the residence of the Hon. Timothy Jenk- 
ins, member of Congress from this district, and 
40 earnest and vigorous supporter of Unitarian 
Christianity in this town and region. Mr. Em- 
mons preaches every fourth Sabbath at Oneida 
Castle, where his congregation equals in size the 
Society at Vernon. "The congregation assem- 
bles in a school house, although there is at least 
one church in the village vacant for a considera- 
ble part of the time, and which nothing but the 
bigotry which 8 Uniterianion no~ surt Of 
Christianity, hinders Mr. Emmons from occupy- 
ing. It often happens that in this large village 
there is no preaching at all, Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, until Mr. Emmon’s appointment comes 
round. Eager attention is given to his instruc- 
tions. It is a great pity that Mr. Emmons has 
not a simple little chureh at Oneida Castle, such 
as Brother Buckingham has at Holland Patent. 
In that case he would preach there “every other 
Sabbath, and thus extend his influence over that 
great town. It isto be hoped that Mr. Jenkins 
will not fail to use his large influence to effect 
this object. Something might be done towards 
it by friends at a distance. A lot of land is al- 
ready, by a vote of the town, apportioned to the 
first religious Society that demands it, and Mr. 
Jenkins was to give notice the week following 
our visit, of the claim of the Unitarian Society 
of Oneida Castle, to this beautiful building site. 
Success attend the enlargement of the Society 
at Vernon, and the ministry of its devoted 
Pastor ! 
Oneida Castle was the principal rendezvous, 
camp and council ground of the Oneida Indians. 
Many hundreds of them lingered there until 
within a few years, when they were removed 
west of the Mississippi. A few went to Cana- 
da. A remnant of the tribe preferred to remain 
by the graves of their fathers. Mr. Jenkins was 
the agent of te Government in the removal of 
the Indians, and it redounds to the humanity 
and integrity of his course that the tribe, in token 
of their confidence and affection, asked of him 
the acceptance of any quarter section of land he 
should select, from among their beautiful pos- 
sessions, befure they surrendered them to the 
Government. Mr. Jenkins is soon about to build 
a mansion upon the lands to which he holds so 
honorable a ule. 


* a * * * 
Before quitting Vernon entirely, we must here 
insert, although it comes in “‘by the head and 
shoulders,’’ an anecdote we heard there, which 
illustrates happily the shrewdness of one of its 
citizeus, while it furnishes a useful commentary 
upon the shabby incompleteness and superficial 
finish which contents so many of our people in 
the new parts of the country. 

Mr. A. had contracted with B. to build him a 
house, and had entered into the usual specifica- 
tions. When the house was nearly completed, 
and the external decorations were putting up, 
Mr. A. objected that the preparations for a cor- 
nice extended only to three sides of the house. 
The builder insisted that although it had not so 


run in the contract, yet it was usual to omit it 
erm b yr he 26 he ee bowen ernie tn irr 


Mr. A. said he would not press the matter, bat 
that of course the builder would nut object to his 
choosing the side which should be left without a 
finish, and he therefore chose the front. The 





on a commanding mound, in the midst of quite 
old and scattered trees, in an enclosure of at 
least twenty acres, without a single fence to 
break the unity and richness of the landscape. 
Few people are aware how much their country 
residences would be improved, in beauty and 
apparent extent, by pulling down all fences ex- 
cept those which bound their estate. 

The village of Vernon was formerly on the 
main route from Utica west, and was a place of 
very considerable importance by its very posi- 
tion; buf now the railroad, leaving it four miles 
to the south, throws i: wholly upon its internal 
resources for its support and growth. It must 
henceforth be a plain agricultural town. It con- 
tains three or fuur churches, and some very sub- 
stantial inhabitants; and, like every other part 
of Oneida county, it is an excellent farming dis- 
trict. 

It may seem a little strange, that, in this out- 
of-the-way place, a Unitarian Society should 
have sprung up, when so many of the large 
towns in the State of New York are yet without 
churches of our faith. But it illustrates the 
fact, that a Unitarian Society can be built up 
anywhere when two or three earnest men de- 
vote themselves to the undertaking. ‘There is 
everywhere material enough, if there be only 
those who will look it up, and take pains to 
bring it together. In Vernon there chanced to 
be a few intelligent aud earnest men, who felt 
that they must lose all interest in religion, or 
else have it administered in accordance with our 
opinions. There had been a movement of the 
Universalists in the town long before Unitarian- 
ism had any avowed friends there ; and as nei- 
ther of these parties was strong enough to sus- 
tain a separate enterprise, they united their for- 
ces, and agreed in settling a Unitasian pastor 
over them. Great credit is due to Universalists, 
for the candor, generosity, and docility with 
which they co-operated in this effort, and for the 
heartiness with which they have concurred in 
placing a high estimation upow the Unitarian 
pastor of the Society. Indeed, there would ap- 
year to be a complete solution of these separate 
elements: the Society is one and indivisible. 
The Rev. Mr. Emmons deserves great credit 
for his judicious, conciliatory, yet frank and 
faithful dealing with a society, in which it would 
have been easy to have excited jealousies and 
divisions. 

The Society at Vernon has had to struggle 
with great difficulties. Those who live in the 
older and commercial or manufacturing parts of 
the country, are very little aware how litle 
money there is in the newer and agricultural 
districts, and how very bard it is to procure any 
of it for public uses. The pretty little charch 
at Vernon, a modest and economical structure, 
has tasked the means of the people very seri- 
ously. Indeed, without the aid of some sympa- 
thizing friends in New England, whom Mr. 
Emmons’s untiring efforts enlisted in the cause, 
the church could not have been paid for. As it 
is, the support oftheir minister ,at a salary barely 
sufficient for existence, is a perpetual effort ; 
and there have been times when it was doubtful 
whether Mr. Emmons could be retained. His 
leaving would be a fatal calamity to the Society, 
we fear. All the members feel that he is just 
the man for the place, and that his influeuce in 
that section of the country is most important to 
our cause, In my own judgment, the mainte- 
nance of the Society at Vernon. is a matter of 
the first necessity. If we allow the first effort 
to build up a Unitarian Society made in any 
small agricultural town in the State of New 
York (if we except Trenton, whose Unitarian- 
ism was imported) to be thwarted, we may as 
well abandon the idea of any future efforts un- 
der similar circumstances. A little encourage- 
ment from our Association would sustain Ver- 
non. She may sustain herself, but a grant of 
even fifty dollars a year for three years, would 
be a great lift to the Society, not merely for its 





builder unable to object, did as he was ordered ; 
but unwilling tu have this advertisement of his 
unfaithfulness, and unworkmanlike character, 
staring him and the public in the face, begged 
leave to place the cornice on the fourth side. 
We wish all slighting of what is not in full view 
were come up with, in all cases, with equal in- 
genuity and success. ‘The best foot foremosi’’ 
must not be carried to the extent of having no 
other leg! Speaking of feet reminds me of an 
anecdote which I do not recollect to have seen 
in print, touching Alston’s love of perfection, for 
the truth of which I will not vouch, but it ought 
to be true if it isnot. It is related that on a 
certain occasion, Alston, accompanied by a dis- 
tinguished transcendenta! friend, drove in from 
Cambridge to attend a party in Boston. Upon 
arriving at the door he calmly said, to the utter 
surprise of his companion, ‘1 shall not go in.”’ 
‘But why not?’ “I have discovered a small 
hole in my stocking *’ But is it so situated as 
to be very visible!’’ ‘On the contrary,’’ said 
Alston, ‘‘it is directly on the ball of my foot.” 
‘Of course then,”’ said his companion, ‘‘it can 
never be observed.’’ ‘I shall know it,’’ said 
the Poet in a decisive tone, and ordered the 
coachman to drive back to his residence in the 
country. It was this love of wholeness that 
kept Alston more than twenty years at work 
upon his Belshazzar, and while it left that un- 
completed, it gave an immortal finish to what- 
ever came from his easel. The unfinished pic- 
ture is a monument to that love of Perfection 
which makes the moral greatness as it does the 
fame of the great Artist. ‘One, but a lion,” is 
a motte, which it is to be wished more Ameri- 
ean artists, authors and men would write npon 
their shields. H. W. B. 





GOOD MANNERS. 


We know a young man, slow, sullen, heavy- 
browed and ungracious, who, whenever you 
speak to him, answers as if it were an effort to 
be even decently civil, and who moreover seems 
to be quite content and even proud of his inciv- 
ility. And we lean to the charitable side so far 
as to think this is nothing more than a bad habit 
of his, which has insensibly fastened upon him ; 
and that he goes along through the world—a 
world of mutual dependence—little aware of the 
fact, that so small a thing as his manner is con- 
stantly producing impressions, and fast forming 
a reputation, such as ten years hence he may re- 
gret as the great blunder of his life. 

Would it not be well for every young man to 
remember the truthful anecdote of the rich 
Quaker Banker, who, when asked the secret of 
his great success in jife, answered, ‘* Civility, 
friend, civility! HdWw much does it cost aman, 
either old or young, to be truly civil in all the 
intercourse of society? rather how much does it 
cost a young man to form this habit, which, if 
formed, will sit upon him easily, gracefully and 
profitably, so long as he lives? Far more de- 
pends upon the little, often despised civilities of 
the world than any other single adventitious cir- 
cumstances by which men rise or fall. We 
may look around us at any time, and see men 
high in place and power, who have not attained 
that elevation by force of individual character or 
great knowledge, but simply from the fact that 
the trifling graces of life have not been altogeth- 
er despised. It is not a dancing-master’s grace 
that is now referred, but that little benevolence 
of manner that recognizes in little things the 
rights of others, ia fully acknowledges such 
rights. 

The thousand ways in which this little cour- 
tesy does good need hardly be mentioned. 
may be said, however, that a courteous yd 
has a reflective influence on the benevolent feel- 
ings. Itds a source of gratification to the man 
who practices it. If it sit naturally on a man, 





pecuniary value, but because it would be an ex- 


it is a passport to any place and any circle. 


There is nothing 
those little isolated parishes want so much as 
Let them feel that they are not 
alone, that their brethren see “and admire, and 
are willing to assist their struggles, and they 
I earnestly recommend Ver- 


It 








has smoothed many a argh path for men _ first 
starting in business, and been one of the things 
that has often crowned effort with success. The 
man of experience looking on an ungracious 
manner in a young person just starting into 
the world with nothing he can depend on but 
himself, is not angered but rather pained by 
what he sees, knowing as he does that the want 
of that little something to please as we go along, 
will cause many a scratch and many a 1ough 
jog in the road, which, otherwise, might be 
smooth as a summer stream. 

Wear a hinge in your neck, young man, and 
keep it well oiled.—[New Haven Journal. 





THE HOLY LAND. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
1.— Entrance. 


It was on Sunday, March 28th, that we were 
to enter the Holy Land. I had been too much 
engrossed by the objects which interested us at 
every step in Egypt and Arabia to think much 
‘of this beforehand ; Teame forth from 
our tent.iathe dawn morning, there was 
enough of tiovelty in the scene around me to 
make me feel that we were about to enter upon 
a new country, and a new set of interests ; and 
became eager to know the hour we were to 
pass the boundary which separated the desert 
from the Holy Land—the home of the old 
Faith from that of the mew. We had followed 
the track of Moses from the spot where his 
mother placed his bultush cradle to that on 
which he died; far to the east we should this 
morning see the mountains overhanging the 
Dead Sea; and among them the summit of 
Nebo, whence he looked abroad over the Land 
of Promise ; and now we were to enter upon the 
country of Jesus—certain to walk in his very 
footsteps, and see what he saw—perhaps this 
very day. I never remember feeling such an in- 
terest in every wild-flower, in the outlines of all 
the hills, and the track of all the water courses. 
We had left the stony desert behind us, and 
were encamped in a nook of the hills where the 
round was green, and the weeds grew thick. 
here was grass under my bed in the tent ; and 
when I came out this morning, the dew was 
heavy on the daises and buttercups and flower- 
ing mallows which grew abundantly on the 
turf. After breakfast, while the camels were 
loading, I walked in the early sunshine on a 
strip of sand overlooking the valley, impressing 
on my memory every feature of the landscape, 
and impatient of the rising ground to the north, 
which prevented my seeing where we were go- 
ing. It was about ten o'clock when we passed 
the boundary. It was impossible to tell the 
exact moment ; but within a mile ortwo we 
felt that we were indeed in the native land of 
Christ, and probably on his very track. He 
might have been here. His relations lived at 
Hebron ; and during the first thirty years of his 
life he had probably visited them, after meeting 
them at the feasts at Jerusalem. He might 
have walked over the hills which swelled high- 
er and higher as we advanced, and rested beside 
some of the wells which yawned beside our 
track. At any rate, the trees and flowers 
which we saw must have been familiar to his 
eyes ; the thorny acacia which began here to 
rise and spread from the stunted shrub of the 
desert to the dimensions of a tree; the scarlet 
anemone—with us a precious garden flower— 
which here strewed the ground for acres round ; 
the cyclamen, which pushed forth its tufts of 
white and lilac blossums from under many a 
stone and bush; and the poppy, mallow, hem- 
lock, and wild oats, which grew as thickly as 
in awy English hedge. I did not know before 
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pleasant any where to meet nese 1aunnar weeds 

so far from home ; but the delight to-day was to 

think that He and his disciples were as much 

accustomed to them as ourselves, and that a 
walk in the early spring was, in the pure coun- 

try, much the same thing to them as to us. 

But we soon came upon traces which showed 

that the expanse of pure country here was 
small in those days, compared with what it is 
now. The towns must have been more thickly 

set here than in any country | ever was in. 

Patches and masses of ruins showed themselves 

on every hand, so near each other as to indicate 

that the land must have been peopled to a de- 

gree now nowhere known. The first ploughing 

we had seen for many weeks was a striking 

sight to us ; a mere scratching of the soil at the 

foot of the hills: but close by lay a heap of 
building stones, the remains of a town or vil- 

lage.. Presently we saw a rude plough, with a 

single camel at work; and at hand was a long 

foundation wall, laid in a far distant century. 

On a height further on, were the remains of a 

large ancient building, with two broken pillars 

standing marking the site of the Aroer of scrip- 

ture. Then, though there were-water-courses 

about every hill, wells began to abound ; sub- 

stantial, deep wells, built with a rim with holes 

in it, to receive the covering stone; such wells 

as tell of a settlement beside them. We stopped 

early this day—partly because it was Sunday, 

and partly because our Arab guards, who know 

nothing of our Sunday, found a convenient 
place among the hills, somewhat sheltered from 

the cold wind ; and here, a very few miles from 
the boundary, the gentlemen of the party discov- 
ered that we had sat down in the midst of what 
was once a large town, though the place ap- 
peared a mere stony tract, like many that we 

had passed. In the morning early, | went out 
to see for myself, and was astonished at the ex* 
tent of the ruins which I should not have ob- 
served while merely riding by. I could trace 
the lines of foundation~ walls for half a mile ; 
aud building stones, overgrown with grass, lay 
in hillocks for a considerable distance round. 
The many caverns in the limestone rocks, now 
used as beds for the goats, were found to be the 
vaults of large buildings now gone to ruin. In 
a few minutes, we traced three temples, or other 
such buildings, by their overthiown _ pillars. 
Our eyes being now opened, we this day saw 
more and more remains, till we were convinced 
that all the way from the boundary to Hebron, 
the land was thickly settled with towns, and 
swarming with inhabitants in the days ef its 
glory—the days when the Teacher went up and 
down in it, meditating the changes which must 
make it what I have seen it now. Its hills and 
streams, its skies and flowers, are to-day what 
they were before his eyes. but where he saw 
towns on every height, and villages in every 
novk, there is now hardly left one stone upon 
another. A group of black Bedouin tents on 4 
hillside, a camel or two browsing here, and & 
flock of goats there, are all that relieve the utter 
solitude where there was then an inoumerable 

throng of men. : 

As we advanced, on the Monday, the soil be- 
caine richer, and field was joined to field, so that 
we began to look for the landmarks which ald 
here used, instead of fences, bound. fiel 

d upon thickets and shrub- 
property. We entered up } da. 
beries, where white roses, the cyclamen, 

4 t herbs abounded. Soon 
volvulus, and fragrao ed i ee 
after noon anew scene openee upon Us. h 

left hand lay a wide, deep basin among the 
hill full of vineyards and olive-grounds, where 
ange ore from the soil were bailt up into fen- 
ces, and in almost every plot rose a garden- 
house. This was asure sign we were near a 
town; and as we rounded the hill on our right, 
we came in sight of the twoeminences on which 
Hebron is built. ‘There stood the town where 
John the Baptist was born; and here were the 
scenes which he must many a time have talked 
of with his cousin, in their boyish meetings at 
Jerusalem for the feasts. Hebron, too, is only 
twenty miles from Bethlehem ; only twenty-six 
from Jerusalem; and in those days, when a 
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THE LETTER OF PHILANTHROPIST- 


The Liberator and Anti-Slavery Standard, 
who have copied this letter, seem to have missed 
what we regarded as its chief and only — 
which was to set forth the folly of Mr. Estlio 8 
proposal to make inquisition of the sentiments 
of American Unitarians, and withhold fraternal 
intercourse and the offices of hospitality, unless 
they were just right, in the English point of 
view, on the question of slavery. The letter 
bore this design on the face of it, It was of the 
nature of a parable, and we did not suppose any- 

body would press every part of the comparison, 
or consider that in the writer's thought the Eng- 
lish game laws and the American slave laws 
were of the same importance. Viewed in the 
light of an attempt to set forth the nature and spir- 
it of Mr. Estlin’s and Mr. Bishop’s communica- 
tions, and to hold up what both the editor of the 
London Inquirer and Mr. Tagart, to whom Mr, 
Estlin’s letier was addressed, regard as‘ thé 
indulgence of a depreciating and vituperative 
spirit against those who see not the path of duty 
in the same light or direction in which it appears 
to themselves,”’ the letter of Philanthropist was 
no unhappy effort. What may be the sentiments 
of Philanthropist in respect to any interposition 
from abroad, we know not. There is nothing 
in his letter to prove that he would reject it, if 
wise and kind. How we ourselves regard it, 
we have already spoken, we trust, with suffi- 
cient explicitness, when we said ina previoua 
article, (and we believe we expressed the feel- 
ings of the great body of Unitarians,) that 
** neither would the wise and Christian co-opera- 
tion’ of our brethren on the other side of the At« 
lantic be spurned, nor their fraternal exhorta. 
tion and admonition be disregarded.’ 





———— 








THE REGENERATING POWER OF THE 
GOSPEL. 


There is a theology which asserts the entire 
depravation of the natural affections and desires, 
and thereupon reasons that the greatest appar- 
ent good to man is never holiness, is never obe« 
dience, but always sin and disobedience. Hence 
has been inferred the necessity of an altogether 
supernatural change in the affections, by sove- 
reign irresistible grace, before the human will 
can move right, and love to God existin the 
soul. But that the greatest apparect good is 
never holiness, never obedience, to one whose 
predominating feelings are nevertheless not those 
of love and holiness, is contradictory to human 
experience. There is such a thing as the 
mind's perceiving the excellence of goodness, 
and desiring to attain to it, and yet through feeble- 
ness of resolution falling short of it. There is 


such a thing as an unregenerated man desiring 
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or sit, dependently of the reward of the one, 
or the punishment of the other. Whoever 
says to the contrary, must have forgotten repeat- 
ed experiences of his own soul. He who never 
felt any desire to be and to do good, to be and 
to do right, could of consequence never have 
felt any approbation of what is right and good ; 
and who will confess this? 

The perception of the good, of the beauty 
and holiness of God’s law, existing in the soul, 
and yet the force of the will being too feeble to 
overcome temptation to disobedience, or to put 
forth active obedience ,—Christ hath come to im- 
part the needed quickening power. He has first 
enlarged our perceptions of the divine law, hat 
increased our desires to be obedient by showing 
us more clearly the excellence of obedience.— 
He has made us dissatisfied with ‘‘ the husks ”’ 
on which we have fed, by showing us the bread 
in our Father’s house. Had he done no more 
than this, perhaps some might gladly have heard 
his voice and followed him, but in many he 
would only have produced greater wretched- 
ness by awakening greater desires after what 
they felt they were too impotent in will to ob- 
tain. But he also pours a flood of new motives 
and considerations upon the mind, and these 
motives have proved themselves adequate to 
awaken new and effectual resolutions ; to draw 
and move the will in the direction of holiness as 
the greatest good ; to determine and secure the 
free choice of the service of God, as the law of 
the Spirit of life henceforward. Where there 
are simultaneously the clear apprehension of 
duty, the strong desire to be the obedient chil- 
dren of God, and the new considerations of 
truth poured upon the mind by the gospel of the 
Son of God, there is effected what nothing else 
could effect, the regeneration of the soul, the 
new life, the new creation in righteousness and 
true holiness. 





“THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME.” 


Christ loves us, and therefore wishes to be 
remembered. There is nothing more gratify- 
ing than to be remembered by those we love. 
And there is nothing more painful than to be 
forgotten. Unrequited love is one of the bitter- 
est complaints of a wounded spirit. 

Jesus wishes us to remember him because it 
is for our happiness. When we remember him, 
we think of his love for us. We call to mind 
the wonderful manifestations of it that it 
shrunk not from suffering, nor could be quench- 
ed by the overwhelming waves of persecution, 
but survived the tomb to be exercised in greater 
tenderness than before. His loye is with us 
‘tin the veid waste as in the city full,’ abroad 
and at home, by night and by day, in prosperity 
and in adveisity. He gives love, not as the 
world gives it. He is uninfluenced by the 
causes that alienate others. Peter denied him, 
and was still loved. Can anything be more re- 
freshing than the consciousness of being thus 
loved? There are but few on earth in the per- 
manency of whose friendship one dares confide. 
An adverse change of circumstances would pro- 
duce a change of feelings. And this is a bitter 
reflection to many a heart. Man, without one 
constant friend, is alone in the world. But this 
friend be has in Jesus, To remember him is 
to be happy. 








We shall not be holy, unless we remember 
him—and remember ‘bim habitually ; for we 
shall not remember ‘his commands to do them. 
As we think of him, we turn to aa object which 
assimilates us ‘to its own nature, through our 
beholding it. We want an ideal of perfection— 
we have it in him. - 
Let us think of him, and imbibe his spirit ; 
think of him, and be his followers in the path of 
duty. One act he perfarmed just before commun- 
ion—he washed his disciples’ feet. Kind and self- 
denying offices fo our brethren in the flesh, are 
a sovereign preparative for communion. 





LOVE--THE NEEDED SPIRIT OF REFORM. 


Let us take heed with what spirit we seek to 
promote the great interests of Christianity. If 
all the evils which Christians are aiming to ban- 
ich from the land, shall be removed, but the spir- 
it of gentleness and kindness be removed along 
with them ; if the screaming bird of prey be the 
emblem on the standard of the church, and not 
the dove, we shall be very far from establishing 
the kingdom of righteousness, and accomplishing 
the work for which Christ commissioned us. 
But when we go forth in the spirit not of di- 
vision but of co-operation, not in jealousy and 
opposition, but in love and unity, then shall we 
and our fellow christians have that most perfect 
bend which wil] bind us together in most perfect 
peace. Then shall the enterprises of the Church 
be like the wheels in Ezekiel’s vision ; the spiris 
of love shal] be the spirit of the living creature 
in the wheels ; whithersoever that goes these 
shall go, and the king of glory sitting thereon 
shall ride forth to universal conquest, rapid as 
though the clouds were the dust of his feet. 
And God shall dwell again among men. 





FAITH AND WORKS. 


Belief of truth and obedience to the divine com- 
mands, are necessary to salvation. There are 
many who lay stress on faith only. The ten- 
dency of this is to antinomianism. There are 
others who say it is of little consequence what a 
man believes, only let his life be right. 

For forms of faith let graceless zealots fiight, 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.’’ 

The last line is indeed a true sentiment. Bu: 
it is not unimportant what a man believes. Belief 
affects the heart. Doctrine influences practice. 
Knowledge supplies motive. Holiness proceeds 
from truth, is produced by truth. ‘‘Sanctify them 
through thy truth: thy word is trath!”’ said 
our Savior in prayer to the Father. 

Where a person thinks belief of doctrine un- 
necessary, and only practice important, he is li- 
able to turn away from contemplating truth, un- 
til what once appeared to be Christian practice, 
and is, may appear less and less so, and this 
too will end in antinomanism. ‘‘Extremes meet.”’ 
Trust neither to faith only, nor works only ; not 
to doctrine alone, nor practice alone. 





DR. BUSHNELL AND THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


Dr. Bushnell in his ‘‘Argament”’ speaks of 
the Episcopal Church as “waiting for the Uni- 
tarian body to fall, as a ripe fruit, into its hands, 
and actually holding its hands for the prize.” 
It is quite a note-worthy fact that his book on 
Christian Nurture has led the Episcopal Church 
to entertain some sanguine hope of getting the 
Orthodox body ; or that at least t oy will get 
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last week’s Christian Witness. 


‘The book indicates the breaking up of a 
system of views and practices, in reference to 
the beginning and progress of religious experi- 
ence. And what renders it the more interesting 
to Episcopalians is the fact, that as far as the 
elements of a new system are discoverable, they 
are evidently almost identical with those which 
have ever been received by the Episcopal 
Church. 

Indeed it would seem that our brethren have 
been taught by the sacrament of Baptism, that 
they have wandered far out of the way, and 
that to carry out the evident intention of this 
holy ordinance they must regard it as bringing 
the child into Christ’s church, and entitling him 
to be regarded and treated, not as an alien and 
foreigner, but as a lamb of Christ’s flock. The 
author of the book cautiously avoids saying, in 
so many words, that the baptized child is in the 

Church, but equivalent expressions indicate that 
while he admits this as evidently true, he thinks 
it prudent not to awaken prejudice by its dis- 
tinct avowal. 

This is clear, that the whole tendency of the 
book is to advocate just those views of Chris- 
tian education which have ever been held, and 
in no small degree carried out in practice, in the 
Episcopa] Church, and for holding and practic- 
ing which that church has heretofore suffered 
ceaseless reproach.”’ 


The remark made by Dr. B., has been often 
made in the New Englander; and whenever we 
have seen it, we have been tempted to think our 
Orthodox friends are not really serious, but 
make use of Unitarianism and Unitarians as a 
sort of figure of rhetoric. Dr. B. says, ‘‘What 
do we see if any among the Unitarians become 
dissatisfied, and desire to find some form of reli- 
gion more adequate to their spiritual wants? 
They pass directly on to the hands of the Bish- 
op.”’ Is Dr. B. fally aware of the application 
of his question to his own body? Does a tithe 
of the Unitarians go over to Episcopacy, com- 
pared with those who go over from Orthodoxy ? 
There is not then in Orthodory enough to satis- 
fy the spiritual wants of the soul. 





CHARITY RETURNED. 


In all the appeals for starving Ireland, we 
know not that the fact alluded to in the para- 
graph below was ever stated. Perhaps it would 
not have opened the hand any wider, but it 
would have awakened a feeling of gratitude, it 
would have tempered the complacency of benev- 
olence by ihe sense of justice. It is a beautiful 
illustration of the text, ‘‘Cast thy bread upon 
the waters, for thou shalt find it after many 
days.” 


‘*Nearly two centuries ago, during King Phil- 
lip’s war, the colonists of Massachusetts were 








reduced to great straits, and imploringly sought 
aid from Providence. From the early records of 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, we learn that 
‘‘divers Christians in Ireland” sent them relief 
for their distress. The descendants of these 
poor exiled puritan pilgrims have now the priv- 


ilege of repaying the deb n 
Pe daughters of par t to the starving sons 
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AN APHORISM. 

‘* Truths of all others the most awful and in- 
teresting, are too often considered as so true, 
that they Jose all the power of truth, and lie 
bed-ridden in the domitory of the soul, side by 
side with the most despised and exploded 
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For the Register. 

CHURCH GADDING. 
With every disposition to encourage freedom 
of enquiry into the claims of different sects, yet 
we cannot but see that for devotional amd practi- 
cal influence on the heart it is important to be- 
long to one church, and attend it steadily. 
Without this we see men going about from 
church to church among the various denomina- 
tions, and getting little nourishment to their 
souls on account of this very variety in the 
modes of administering the word of God. They 
are ever learning and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. With itching ears, 
they have hungry, unfed hearts. To-day they 
hear a little in favor of one system of religion. 
Next Sunday they will hear just as much against 
that view; and the two Sundays balance and 
just countervail one another. In the morning 
they are half persuaded to regard religion in one 
light. In the afternoon they begin to look at it 
in another. ‘And in the evening, perhaps, it is 
presented to them in yet another. And the 
preachers may all insist that theirs is the only 
genuine soul-saving form —in every other the 

gospel is a poison instead of being a medicine. 
Thus these hearers’ minds are kept just in 
equilibrium all the time, perplexed and waver- 
ing, and they settle down upon nothing. A coa- 
nexion with almost any church would be better 
than this. For though that church might teach 
some errors, yet as Christian virtue is the great 
end with all, it would take care somehow or 
other to counteract these errors, when of a prac- 
tical character, by some countervailing principle. 
Hear any one preacher Sunday after Sunday, 
whatever his creed, and by the end of the year 
we will have heard a tolerably good, complete 
and consistent code of Christian duty. But hear 
one once, and another once, and a third once, 
and they may teach falsehood and encourage to 
sin. They may leave a false, because an im- 
perfect impression on the mind. They may give 
us, for instance, the indulgent and consolatory 
part of their system, while we never go again 
hear the rigid and stringent part. What is aay 
error but half a truth! What is any vice but 
the wrong side of a virtue! Hear the whol of 
asystem. Beware of half truths. Systematic 
teaching is the only teaching that will edify. 
Even the words of the Holy Writ may enjoin 
all unrighteousness when taken out of their con- 
nexion, and inflict unspeakable pain in the very 
passages meant to soothe the bleeding heart. 
Jesus said ‘‘ Woe unto you.’’ Did he mean 
woe unto all! Jesus said ** Blessed are ye.” 
Did he mean that there was blessedness for all? 
Paul wrote, ‘‘ Be ye angry.”’ If we stop here 
itis a permission of wrath. But if we add to 
it, as he did, *‘ and sin not,’’ it isa prohibition 

of wrath. 


Let us suppose one of the wanderers who, in- 
stead of upholding and being upheld by one 
particular church, are found, at different times, 
hanging about the porticos of all the churches— 
particularly every new one—let us suppose him 
to hear a Congregationalist preach. As one ar- 
gument for a future state, the preacher is dwell- 
ing on the inequalities of men’s lots, and the 
seeming inequitableness of the retributions of 
this life. The righteous are sometimes oppress- 
ed; the wicked sometimes come off triumphant, 
and having seared consciences, suffer but little, 
but seem at times actually to be rewarded by for- 
tune for their wickedness. This is that part of 
the argument the preather has come to, perhaps, 
ina systematic course of sermons—the occasion- 


dwells principally on this, intending in the after- 
noon to give the completement of the topic, 
namely, a future retribution, making all right. 
But that stray hearer never comes to the same 
church twice successively, and in the afierpoon 
of that day attends a Universalist church. Here 
the minister is disproving a future retribution. 
He laughs to scorn the idea. He urges that 
only get safely through this world, and you are 
sure of happiness in the next. What is the 
moral impression produced on the hearer by what 
he has heard thatday'? A doubly false and 
dangerous one, doubly stamped into his mind. 
For he was told in one place that sin might es- 
cape punishment in this life, and he was told in 
the other that sin would escape punishment in 
the next. Put the two together, and it follows 
that sin may never be punished, either here or 
hereafter. The half truth he heard in the 
morning from the Congregationalist was false 
and dangerous for want of the other half of it ; 
and then this unfortunate misapprehension was 
confirmed by hearing in the afternoon one of the 
Universalist principles without hearing another, 
namely, that the sin will not be punished in 
another life, it will be assuredly in this. The 
latter is as much a part of Universalism as the 
former, though this is sometimes overlooked by 
those who* only know that there isa doctrine 
called Universalism, that is, the salvation of all 
men, and take encouragement therefrom to con- 
tinue in sin. If they were consistent and whole 
hearted in their Universalism, hearing the whole 
and believing the whole of the doctrine, it might 
not be so bad ; for though both parts seem to 
me errors, yet they are errors that tend to coun- 
teract one another; and out of the two errors 
might be drawn one true lesson, viz: that sin is 
sure to be adequately punished some time or oth- 
er, and virtue is unquestionably the only policy. 
On such a fundamental questien, alas when the 
A. M. preaches against the P. M., and the P. 
M. hurls back the argument thunderingly against 
the A. M., instead of harmonizing like two lov- 
ing pulpit colleagues. 

The next Sunday our straggler directs his at- 
tention totwo more churches. He enters an 
Episcopal church, and the subject is the resur- 
rection of the dead. He hears that the same 
bodies which were buried must be taken up out 
of their graves, and this is the hope of immor- 
tality Christ gives. He afterwards hears a more 
transcendental spiritualist, who derides and dis- 
proves materialism. The incorporeal spirit alone 
is to live forever, that same incorporeal spirit 
which the hearer had supposed, from what he 
had heard the same day, to be an empty meta- 
physical conceit. Thus this Sunday he is preach- 
ed out of his confidence in any future existence, 
as on the last he was preached out of his confi- 
dence in any retribution for sin. He is preach- 
ed, I say, out of his confidence, his faith, his 
strong and ruling conviction, which is produced 
by the frequent reiteration of the same truths un- 
contested. He is puzzled, he is skeptical, he is 
unsettled in his mind. He has heard so many 
ingenious arguments against both materialism 
and immaterialism, without hearing so much, 
perhaps, of the positive argument for either, 
that he only believes enough to bewail the dis- 
comfort of not believing more. He is afraid 
there is no hope for him. He is afraid he shall 

















errors.”” (Coleridge. 


die to live no more. He is afraid he shall nev- 
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er see his beloved dead again that have been 
swallowed by the remorseless tomb. 
_ The next Sunday again he takes two more 
churches for his day’s work, perhaps three. 
And having begun to doubt so much as to be 
impartial and liberal, he now goes to a meeting 
of unbelievers, where his doubts are perfected, 
and scepticism becomes mocking infidelity ; “ 
least, this is what might be expected from this 
roaming course from church to church and 
preachment to preachment, instead of taking hold 
and clinging to the horns of one altar. ; 
But suppose it otherwise, suppose the man still 
desirous to become a christian. In an Orthodox 
church he is told that he will not become so till 
God impels him supernaturally to conversion, 
and it is presumption to think of doing anything 
of himself till then. In a Unitarian church this 
is disparaged as fanaticism. He is bidden to de- 
spair of experiencing any such sensible and mi- 
raculous impulses—they are all fancy, all delu- 
sion—he must be satisfied with his reason aud 
his Bible—he must not wait to be forced into 
religion involuntarily and passively. Thus one 
tells him he commits sin if he dreams of being 
religious without feeling the finger of God on 
his heart ; and the other tells him he never will 
feel any such thing, and he sins if he does not 
begin to be religious without feeling it. The 
poor man does not know which to believe—does 
not know what to do; and the probability is that 
he believes nothing and does nothing decisively. 
1 repeat, if we would know the sure and abid- 
ing comforts of :eligion, we must lay our hand 
on one altar and keep it there We ought to 
look around with what light we have, and judge 
as well as we can, which church upon the whole 
seems to teach most truths, and give in our ad- 
hesion to it that day, that hour, that moment. 
What if there be some mistakes made there! 
They are paris of one harmonious system of 
teaching in that church, and will be found, if 
we worship there every Sunday, corrected and 
counteracted by other parts before long. The 
object is to become better Christians. This all 
churches profess to aim at, and we see do effect, 
better or worse. This being the object, it is 
palpably reasonable to prefer those churches 
where the preaching is most practical. They 
are very sure in this to make no mistake, though 
they might err if they dealt much in the abstruse 
quibbles and riddles of dogmatic theology. We 
are all much in the dark there, and we cannot 
read in our Testaments that they are essential 
to make a practical Christian. Even if they be 


preached in its true simplicity, would gladly re- 
nounce the faith that has been so long distasteful 
to them, and join in that form of worship they 
feel to be akin to their own souls. There is no 
doubt whatever of the material, or of the need 
of asociety. But our friends must have assist- 
ance and sympathy. We will not be behind in far- 
nishing our full share of each, though it may be 
small, and we will look to our brethren to the 
eastward for a share corresponding to their 
greater means. 

All this, while it is due to our faith, will g!ad- 
des the hearts and encourage the faith of our 
Bridgeport brethien, while ‘‘ that warm heart”’ 
will be filled with joy and gladness to see and 
know that her friends are sympathizing with 
her in her noble endeavor, and that one of the 
dearest projects of her heart is about to be re- 
alized. Let her praiseworthy zeal inspire the 
same zeal in others. Let her receive the sym- 
pathy and encouragement she so richly deserves. 
Let her and her friends possess that privilege 
they so greatly yearn after—their own cherish- 
ed mode of worship—and let our faith be further 
extended and more strongly established, by the 
faithful efforts its friends should ever be ready 
to make on its behalf. 

We are confident that a plain statement of the 
position of things at Bridgeport is all that is 
needed to gain the hearty co-operation and sym- 
pathy of our friends in Boston. 

We can assure every brother whe may be 
willing to labor one or more Sundays in the 
place, of a warm and hearty reception from our 
** lady patroness,’’ and of the exhibition of such 
a zeal as will convince him that though separat- 
ed from the majority of our brethren, yet that 
our friends at Bridgeport are all on fire for the 
work. If this letter shall attract the attention 
and excite the sympathy of the Boston ministers 
and its most active laymen towards the object pf 
which it speaks, the object of the writer will 
have been gained, and he will be fairly entitled 
to the claim of a participation in the establish- 
ment of the first Unitarian Society at Bridgeport, 
Conn. Exea. 

New York, Aug. 27, 1847. 





For the Register. 
ORDINATION AT CHARLEMONT. 


Mr. Eprror,—Not having seen any notice of 
the ordination at Charlemont in your paper, as | 
expected, permit me to say, that Mr. George F. 
Clark, late of the Divinity School, was ordained 


true the preacher of practical duties does not} °" the 11th ult. as ‘‘ an Evangelist in Charle- 
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contradict them, for no undeniable duty can be | ™°"* and its vicinity. 


inconsistent with any truth. 

Therefore, I say, we are safest in choosing al- 
ways for our church one in which the great cen- 
tral principles at the heart of Christianity form 
the staple of the preaching. There can be no 
error in these, for al] sects agree in them. We 
can add to them in our own minds what doctrines 
and speculations we please, and yet be edified 
in hearing them enforced alongside of brethren 
who add to them in their minds different doc- 
trines and speculations. 

Joining ourselves to such a church, our minds 
will be at peace, our hearts in comfort, and our 
souls will grow steadily, equably and symmetri- 
cally in grace, till they are fitted to join the one 
cburch above harmonious and unanimous,though 
composed of every kindred, and tongue, and peo- 


ple and nation. H. G. E. 





For the Register. 
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Mr. Epitror,—We, in this part of the coun- 
try, though apparently but a short remove from 
your vicinity, yet deserve special aid and sympa- 
thy from the A. U. Association, and the minis- 
ters of Boston and the neighborhood, in our en- 
deavors to spread what we consider the true 
faith. Although not so powerful a body as you 
are, we have always worked faithfully, and 
though we might have done more, yet have no 
reason to complain of what we have already ac- 
complished. We have already established an 
Association in our midst, which we hope will be 
effectual for much good, and we have afforded 
essential aid to weak Societies in distantand iso- 
lated parts of the country. Weare ever willing 
to do our share of the work that is to be done, 
and would do more if we could. But we cannot 
do all. For we ourselves are not independent. 
We must still be permitted to look to the Great 
Fountain Head, and direct the attention and sym- 
pathies of the brethren there to such objects as 
demand more aid than our limited means can 
furnish, 


The object of this letter is to direct attention 
to the attempt now being made to form a Uni- 
tarian Society at Bridgeport, Conn. A lady— 
resident of the place, herself a zealous Unitari- 
an, and a most warm-hearted and benevolent 
woman is the originator of the movement. She 
has, with a most liberal spirit, furnished a piece 
of ground in a pleasant and favorable part of the 
city for a church, and intends to erect the build- 
ing at her own expense. And more than this, 
ste has already commenced her labors to form 
the society. Arrangements have been made by 
which the City Hall has been obtained as a place 
of worship for the present. The Rev. Freder- 
ick A. Farley, of Brooklyn, has preached there 
for two Sundays, and, we understand, with flat- 
tering success. AJl that has been done so far 
has been the result of the lady’s unassisted ef- 
forts. But these will not avail to accomplish 
her benevolent project. It has been found that 
regular preaching cannot be had unless our 
Ministerg and Associations will take the matter 
in hand, and make it a point, promptly and en- 
ergetically to assist her and her friends there. 
For though she has done all that one can do, 
she has been disappointed in her engagements, 
and the congregation—many having come from 
a distance—have been obliged to return home, 
after having assembled, without enjoying the 
privilege of woiship, on account of the non-ar- 
rival of the expected minister. Such disappoint- 
ments are highly unfavorable in their effects in 
the formation of a new Society. If people see 
that there is an uncertainty about the arrange- 
ments for preaching, and that there is no regu- 
larity in the performance of divine service, their 
interest will be impaired, and their energy and 
zeal will slacken, if they are not destroyed. The 
consequences may be serious. It is obvious that 
this regularity is essentzal to success. If those 
to whom I have before referred will lend a help- 
ing hand to their friends at Bridgeport, all irreg- 
ularities or disappointments may in future be 
avoided, 

One thing I think is certain : that there is an 
abundant supply of material in the place for the 
formation of the new Society. There are a 
number of the Unitarian faith in the city and the 
vicinity, as well as many unconscious Unitarians, 
And many more, once having heard the gospel 


world.”’ 


Rev. Mr. Stearns, of 
Rowe, presided at the Council, and Rev. Mr. 
Nightingale, of Cabotville was seribe. The 
day was very fine, and the church was filled 
with an attentive and interested audience. 

The services were appropriate and highly 
gratifying. The sermon by Rev. Mr, Gray of 
Boston, from 2d Timothy, 3.¥ 7. ‘* On the 
causes which prevent christians from arriving at 
the truth '"—was a sound and practical discourse 
and was well adapted to the time and place. 

The other services were quite interesting, and 
were listened to with great attention : they were 
as follows. Introductory Prayer, Rev. Mr. Ev- 
erett, of Northfield; Reading the Scriptures, 
Rev. Mr. Nightingale, of Cabotsville ; Ordain- 
|ing prayer, by Rev. Mr. Field, of Charlemont ; 
| Charge, by Rev. Mr. Brown, of Brattleboro’, 
Vt.; Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Intire, of Brattleboro’, Vt. ; Concluding Prayer, 
by Rev. Mr. Stearns, of Rowe. 


The singing of the choir was remarkably fine, 
a -encvrored great taste and culuvation. Af- 


ter the services the congregation partook of a 
bountiful collation at the house of Rev. Mr. 
Field, and listened to remarks from several gen- 
tlemen present, and music from the choir. The 
company then separated, carrying with them 
many happy recollections of a high!y interest- 
ing and pleasant ordination. Mr. Clark has an 
interesting field before him, and he will have 
our prayers that his labors may be blessed. * 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


We invite attention to the letter of Elder 
McKinney. The presence of the delegation of 
the ‘*Christian ” branch of the Church, with the 
Unitarian, at their meetings during the last 
week in May, is mutter of sincere gratification. 
There may be points of difference, but there is 
agreement in leading principles, as our brother 
remarks. There is one doctrine however among 
those which he enumerates, (and only one,) on 
which there may not be precise agreement, 
althongh when we come to express what we do 
believe on the question, we can easily see, we 
are still one in what ia of chief importance in the 
doctrine. He says, in his sixth article of enu- 
meration, ‘‘ You believe that Christ will come 
again to raise the dead and to clothe his saints 
with immortality.”’ It is probably the general 
belief among us, that the saints are clothed with 
immortality, have their spiritual bodies, as soon 
as they depart this life. The resurrection of 
the dead we do not look upon, as an event to 
take place simultaneously, on some future great 
day, but we think the language of Scripture 
on this subject intended to set forth figuratively, 
the great fact of the future life. It is the stand- 
ing up again of the dead. It is not to be the 
raising of the same dust and bones, any more 
than the ¢rumpet is literally to sound. If our 
Christian brethren hold to the literal resurrec- 
tion of the dead, do they not hold it for the sake 
of the great fact of immortality which it implies! 

In respectfto the second coming of Christ, we 
look on it generally as Channing viewed it. 
‘*Christ’s outward appearance,’’ said he, ‘‘is of 
little moment. compared with the brighter man- 
ifestation of his spirit. The Christian whose 
inward eyes and ears are touched by God, dis- 
cerns the coming of Christ, hears the sound of 
chariot wheels and the voice of his trumpet, 
when no other perceives them. He discerns the 
Savior’s advent in the dawning of higher truth 
on the world, in new aspirations of the Church 
after perfection, in the prostration of prejudice 
and error, in brighter expressions of Christian 
love, in more enlightened and intense consecra- 
tion of the Christian to the cause of humanity, 
freedom, and Religion, Christ comes in the con- 
version, the regeneration, the emancipation of the 


For the Register. 

Me. Epitor: Dear Sir, I seize a few pass- 
ing moments, in order to address you a letter 
which you are at liberty to publish (if you 
think it will be interesting to your readers) in 
your valuable and ably conducted paper. The 
objects I have in view, in writing this commu- 
nication, are as follows. First, to acknowl- 
edge the reception of two numbers of the 
“Christian Register,” kindly sent to my ad- 
dress. Be assured they were thankfully re- 











ceived. They came to hand freighted with es- 
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says, full of pathos, full of common sense facts, 
truths correspondent with reason. I would fat- 
ther state, that while on a journey or preaching 
tour through the North West of Illinois in May 
last, I received quite a number of tracts pub- 
lished by your society ; and also several num- 
bers of the Monthly Miscellany of 1840; the 
contents of which, so far as I have examined, 
please me well. They exhibit the intellectaal 
strength of those whe have placed their pens on 
the distinctive peculiarities, which mark the 
difference between true and false theology. 

1 wish, moreover, to make a few remarks on 
the union of effort, that has been made, and is 
now making, and-I hope will continue to 
be made, between the Unitarian Church, and 
the Christian Chureh, in order to spread Chris- 
tianity in its native simplicity; free from un- 
scriptural and unsolvable phrases, which be- 
wilder the mind, and hide from view the unity, 
beauty, and fitness of the Christian scheme. 
This union of effort I am decidedly in favor of ; 
and among many reasons that might be assign- 
ed, will select only one for the present. Our 
religious sentiments are quite, if nut altogether 
the same on those points of theology that I re- 
gard as the pillars of Christianity. ist. You 
believe there is one God: so do we. 2nd. You 
believe God sent his only .son to redeem man : 
sodo we. 3d. You believe that the son of 
God tasted death for every man: so do we. 
4th. You believe that Christ arose from the 
dead: so do we. 5th. You believe that Christ 
ascended up on high, to appear in the presence 
of God for us: so do we. 6th. You believe 
that Christ will come again to raise the dead, 
and to clothe his saints with immortality : so 
do we. Thenon these points we are a unit; 
and not only on these six, but many mores It 
is true, we may differ in our views on some 
points, yet 1am as well satisfied that this dif- 
ference is not sufficient to hinder us from co-op- 
erating in the great work of salvation. I would 
write more on this subject; but must ° desist for 
want of room. I may hereafter speak my mind 
more fully. 

I pass now to speak of the extensive field 
opened in this country for Missionary operations. 
The writer of this communication is constantly 
receiving the most pressing invitations to preach, 
ranging in distance from 20 to 100 miles from 
his residence. With a number of these calls he 
cannot comply. We have a number of minis- 
ters in the West; but they are generally poor 
men, who must Jabor on the farm or in the work- 
shop in order to procure a living. They are al- 
so in general destitute of libraries ; and if they 
had them, some would not have time to read, so 
as to store their minds with useful knowledge. 
Could our eastern brethren send some Mission- 
aries to western Indiana, men of piety and abil- 
ity, they doubtless could do much good. Or 
could those who are already located here be 


| COLLEGIATE RECORD. 


Mippiesury Coxxece. i 
this institution was colciahedd on the Suk cy, ” 
Fourteen young men received their first d 
gree as graduates, and two their master’s aes 
gree. ‘ihe honorary degree of D. D. was : 
ferred on Rey. Jonathan Clement, of To oor 
Me, Rev. Henry Smith, President of tore 
College, and Rev. Wm. H tar at 


Trinity Church, Brooklyn, ny” a a: 


MHE The Commence 
this institution was held on Thureday, angry 


The addresses on Wednesda i 
erary Societies by Charles So ye? Sega 
Longer H to the Alumni 
vitt of Providence ; and to the Socie i 
by Res. Wit ty of Inquiry 
By v ham Adams, p. D., of New 
The graduating class was y 
Several of the performances wove of : hich ie. 
The degree of A. B. was conferred on the 
members of the = ag class, numberin 
about twenty, —— of A.M. in regular 
course on ten or twelve members of 
1844. Two honorary A. M. i : patroge ad 
conferred. The degree of D. D. was awarded 
to Rev. Nehemiah Adams of Boston, and Rev 
Mr. Worcester of Salem. The only degree of 
L. L. D. awarded, was conferred on Professor 
James B. Dana of Lowell. 


Two new Professors were i iz: 
Rev. H. B. Smith of Amesbury, tes ~ rv Rrra 
late Prof. Fiske ; and Prof. Charles B. Adams, 


- Peecmmge” College, to the Professorship of 


Yate Couuece. Dr. Fitch in his 
reate sermon, stated that during his Mh cagr 
yeais, More than twenty-five hundred graduates 
had gone forth, of whom less than three hun- 
dred had yet been removed by death. 
_ On Monday and Tuesday 51 applicants out of 
“ac were ennai ‘oe 

€ anniversary of the Theological Depa 
ment took place on Wednesday anon. 
There were twelve speakers. The Graduating 
Class numbered twenty-four, of whom two or 
three ate intending to go to the foreign field, 
and several more have chosen the West as 
their sphere of labor. 
Thursday was the day forthe exercises of 
the Graduating Class. The number of grad- 
uates was 124, of whom thirty-five appeared up- 
on the stage, with orations or dissertations. 
This is the largest class that ever graduated in 
America. The whole number connected with 
the class at different times is 182. The great- 
est number connected with it at any one time is 
143. 
The degree of L. L. D. was conferred upon 
his Excellency, Governor Bissel, Hon. Thomas 
Day of Hartford, and Hon. Horatio Seymour of 
Vermont. No D. D.’s have been conferred at 
Yale College for some years past. 
The Law Professorships were filled by the 
appointment of Governor Bissel and Henry Dut 
ton, Esq. of Bridgeport. 
It was also determined to organize a new de- 
partment in the university for the purpose of 
enabling graduates and others to pursue studies 
not preparatory to the professions of Law, Med- 
icine or Theology. ,A professorship of Modern 
‘European Languages has also been established 
and partially endowed by Charles Bristed, Esq. 
of New York, and Prof. Schell DeVere, now of 
the University of Virginia, was elected to fitl 
the chair. 
It has been decided by the Corporation to 





furnished with good libraries, and sustained, so 
that their whole time might he devoted to the 
work of the Ministry, much more good could be 
done than what is now done by the same num- 
ber. Will our Christian friends in the east take 
into consideration the propriety of immediate 
Missionary efforts heing made in the West? 
Onr country is fast rising in the scale of intel- 
lect. and soon the doors that are now opened, 
will be occupied by thase who “teach for doe- 
trine, the commandments of men.”” But I will 
sav no more on this interesting subject, as I 
wish to speak of still another. 


You are doubtless in possession of the fact. 
tat the Conference to which I helong has 


agreed to open a correspondence, by delegation, 
with the Unitarian Association to be held in 
Boston, Mass. May 1848. The object we have 
in view in thns aeting is, to form an acquaint- 


ance—to become better acquainted with you as 


areligions denomination: and also that yon 
may become better acquainted with us; and to 
show the world that we can and will act togeth- 
erin the important work of reforming man. 


You are aware that the writer of this was ap- 
pointed ta attend your Assoriation as a dele- 


gate. This appointment I willingly accepted 
for the following reason. T have an anxious de- 
sire to attend such a meeting in vonr citv, for 
I shall enjoy the privilege of becoming acquaint- 
ed with a number of ministers whose names 
through the medium of their writings have be - 
come quite familiar. Yes, brother, such a priv- 
ilece wonld gratify me beyond expression. 
There is nothing that will prevent me from at- 
tending your Association but sickness, or want 
of means to pay the expense of such a journey. 
I hope providence will favor so that neither of 
these obstructions will be in the way. 

One word on another subject, and I will close 
this letter.—I mean education. | hail the Mead- 
ville school as a light that will mark a new era 
in our history asa denomination. Gladly would I 
attend that Institution, had I the means. T want 
education! I want education! Yes I thirst for 


it—I have been battering the clonds of igno- 


rance for the last five or six vears, yet I hope 
to break through them; and if I cannot enter 
the temple of science, I hope to drink of the 
waters that gurgle at its base. I have just room 
to say, that Elder J. Thomas has received a let- 
ter from Rev. A. H. Conant of Geneva, Kane 
Co. Ill., in which he proposes to furnish us 
with some books and tracts, which proposal was 
readily accepted. Your brother, 


A. L. McKinney. 
Lebanon, Ind. 





For the Register. 
ORDINATION. 

The Rev. George M. Bartol was ordained as 
Minister of the First Church of the Christian So- 
ciety, in Lancaster, Mass., on Wednesday, the 
4th inst :— 

Prayer, by Mr. White of Littleton. 

Selections frem the Scriptures, by Mr. Hale 
of Worcester. 

Sermon, by Mr; Bartol of Boston. 

Prayer of Ordination, by Mr. Allen of North- 
boro’. 

Right Hand of Fellowship, by Mr. Thayer 
of Beverly. 

Charge, by Mr. Hill of Worcester. 

Prayer, by Mr. Frothingham of Salem. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Remarxs on THE Harvary TrienniaL. We 
wish the valuable statistical information at the 
end of this little pamphlet had _ either 
been incorporated -with the Triennial itself, 
or had come before the public without an intro- 
duction of so great a sprinkling of personal feel- 
ing. 
airedai's Livine Aor, No. 173. 
Curistian Examiner, September No. 

We have not the time, this week, to make 
any just criticisms. The initials of the writers, 
if they have written up to their usual mark, give 


have annual public exercises connected with the 
Law School—a law commencement. 

The old ‘‘President’s House,’ which has so 
long disfigured the College Green, is soon to be 
removed from its present position, and the 
whole of the College grounds thiown into one 
square. [Boston Recorder. 


Wituiams Coutiece. This day (Wednesday, 
18th) opened upon this beautiful valley and upon 
the magnificent mountains around with a pecu- 
liar charm. 

The Oration before the Alumni was given at 
the close of the A. M. exercises by Rev. J. E. 
W ooperipce. 

His Excellency, George N. Briggs, was chos- 
en orator for the year 1847. : 

The Degree of A. B., was conferred upon 


7. 

The Rev. Timothy Woodbridge, the blind 
preacher of Spencertown, Columbia County, 
N. Y. was made D. D. This was the on/y de- 
gree of this kind that was conferred. 


The new Library building, erected by the 
munificence of Amos Lawrence, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, and called Lawrence “Hall, is so far com- 
pleted that the books of the library, some 4,000 
volumes, are arranged on its shelves, surmount- 
ed by a full-length likeness of Mr. Lawrence, 
procured by the Trustees. It is an octagon of 
fifty feet in diameter, built in the most substan- 
tial manner, and the interior room is finished in 
the best style of workmanship, presenting propor- 
tions the most beautiful and perfect. An addi- 
tional college building is almost finished, and 
will probably be ready for use at the opening of 
the next term. [Puritan. 








Baptist Tueotocicat Seminary, Newron. 
We learn that only seven young men graduated 
at the recent anniversary, Aug. 18, and that the 
number pursuing theological studies is not 
larger than it was ten years ago. 


Wartervitte. The annual Commencement 
of this college, occurred on Wednesday, the 
11th inst. umber of graduates, 18. No hon- 
orary degrees were conferred. 


Vermont Universiry. The commencement 
took place, Aug. 4. The occasion was distin- 
guished as is usual by a pretty liberal gathering 
of Alumni of the College, friends and literary 
gentlemen from abroad. The performances of 
the graduating class, were regarded as credit- 
able to themselves and their Professors. ‘Twen- 
ty-nine received their first degree. 

The New York Recorder states that at the 
close of the commencement President Wheeler 
tendered his resignation to the Trustees, as did 
also Prof. Benedict. The Trustees meet again 
in a few days to decide on the subject. It 
seems that this measure was unexpected on the 
part of some, but not of all. 


Dartmoutn. The order of exercises on 
commencement day was much in the usual 
style. The honorary degree of D. D. was con- 
E on Rev. Isaac Robinson of Stoddard, 

Forty-seven young gentlemen of the graduat- 
ing class tuok the A. B. degree. [Ularemont 
Eagle. 








OBITUARIES. 


MISS HENRIETTA HOWE. 


Died, in Bolton, the 22d. ult., Henrietta Howe, 
only daughter of John and Abigail Sawyer, 
aged twenty-three. 

This young lady whose death was so unex- 
pected, was distinguished by meekness and 
good nature, by domestic affections uncommonly 
strong ; by frank ingenuousness and warm at- 
tachment to friends ; by thoughtfuiness of their 
happiness even more than for her own. A 
quiet, but untiring energy marked her character. 
Not an incident occurs to the writer’s recollec- 
tion, to mar the beautiful harmony of unvaried 
cheerfulness, kindness and active usefulness of 
her short life. Though sheltered in the bosom 
of her family from all outward storms, by kind 
parents and brothers, yet she had just views of 
the ends and aims of life, and was ready to pay 
with cheerfulness the price at which its rewards 
are to be bought. Her self-forgétfulness will be 
most sacredly cherished in the memory of her 
surviving fiiends. .The only tears, she ever 
caused to flow were those shed at her early 

death. She was not ambitious of distinction 
save that which springs from a blameless life : 

therefore the shades of despondency rarely set- 
tled upon her brow. Her faith though unobtru- 





promise of a good Number. 





sive, waszational and firm. She was an activ® 
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Dears or Hon. Siras Wricut. Welearn,| Unconstrirurionat Laws IN THE SLAVE IB PREACHER. MR. AND MRS. WILKES’ 
ceacher in the Sabbath school, and a ma . RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. by the Ogdensburg Republican of the 27th ult., that Stones, _ The erie ee of fg! pra yaa The PR oan ce in Gab tanta tn ei Boa rding an d Da y ; Sch ool, J EF F REY R. BRACKETT, 
. : " The lig * A a te mim even tree * 
ove in the rudiments of education. heerful and the Hoa. Silas Wright, formerly Governor of New! men of color, composing the crew of the ship Am- | work, viz., the Nos. for Sept. Oct. Nov. and| ror « timiTED NUMBER OF YOUNG LADIES, gone of Watches, Checks, Phe Wise. Pescy 
. ad ornament of the household, her ¢ h Trovsurs i tHe Episcora, Cuurcu. A | York State, and late a member of the United States | bassador. ‘The captain was also obliged to pay the | Dec, 1836, was long delayed, for reasons not 29 BOWDOIN STREET, BOSTON. Goods and Ornamental Articles, has a choice se 
fectionate smile has vanished from her OMe | tate number of the Episcopal Recorder, says : Senate, died suddenly, of apoplexy, at his residence | costs, and give bond in the sum of $2000 to carry SBE ie: oe amonhale Those Nos... weis’ HIS Establishment will be : A tiie ek of the above, ofthe finest quality, and 
+. in shadow ; gently has the spirit been h ed the |im Canton N. Y., about 10 o'clock on the morning | these men away from the State, according to the a es EE fe ot Vacation on Monday the of Septem- JEWELRY 
id left it in shadow ; gt e. The strug- The New York Churchman has opened the f the 27th, in the 58d year of hi H laws made and provided in such cases. Within | long since advertised as ready fur subscribers. |) - pwnd end Gansta: Sabsean %6 place their 
released from the suffering freme- lhe whole subject of the Onderdonk case again. It | of the 27th, in seen hich fee nica. pn | the Past ten days Justice Wiggins has committed | Some have called for them,—bnt some yet remain | Daughters or wards, are respectfully invited to make of the newest and richest styles. 
‘le is over and death has give? anew V tO | is evident that an insane attempt is to be made | taken ill at the Post Office, which he visited at half-| two other crews to jail, under similar circumstances, iad als eiieiints Gar dhe’ an easly application for admission inte the t SILVER WARE 
xcellent aod endearing in her to have this wretched man restored to the duties past eight o’clock in his usual health. He walked the whole number of men in the three cases com- 08 Rene, 'w — cn pe _s me volume N. B. rivate Instruction in Music, French in every variety for family use 
ll that was ¢ ne beauty of her loving | of the Episcopate. The undertaking appears to home, but a short distance, and though for a time prising 29. Heavy penalties will, according to law, *| of the work is already paid. They are invited to | Drawing; particulars will be given at the Residence. : dire, i 
sharacter. The sere us to be a. ill-judged, and we trust also, that it be indicted on these men if they return to the State. | cal] for them, or to leave their present address | August 3lst, 1847. 6tis sept4 anne 


spirit cannot pass away from a father’s, moth- 
er’s, friend’s, and brother’s heart. But she has 
gone to converse with the unseen and eternal— 
to a home which isa more fit dwelling place 
than that which she has left. May God who 
suffers not a sparrow to fall without his notice, 
cause light to spring out of the darkness. 





MARKY F. BELL. 

Died in Somerville, Aug. 22d. of Dysentery, 
Mary F. daughter of Dr. 5. V- and Frances 
Bell, aged 10 years. . 

Though eaily called to her celestial home, it 
is a solace to her friends that her life had so 
beautifully anawered life’s great end. The past 
year or two had witnessed the developement of 
her mental and moral nature in most harmonious 
proportions. 

Her truthfulness, her nice sense of right and 
her delicate regard for the feelings and wishes 
of others, stood prominent in the catalogue of 
her virtues; and deserve to be seriously pon- 
dered by many of riper years. It is not remem- 
bered that she ever deviated from the exact 
truth; and as a natural effect her fidelity to the 
right was uncompromising, and an intuitive per- 
ception of what was dae to all with whom she 
had to do was her peculiar inheritance. But 
the crowning attribute of her character was 
goodness, and goodness is generous and diffu- 
sive ; it is expansiveness of soul, and sweetness 
of temper ;—in fine it is the foundation of ali 
virtue. 

She has fulfilled her mission here, and her 
spirit has winged its way to a holier sphere, 

*«Where fragrant flowers immortal bloom, 

And joys supreme are given !” 

Death is a decree of the Almighty to which 
all must bow, but it is granted to the good and 
virtuous only to die well. 

She rests amid the hallowed shades of Mt. 
Auburn, and that consecrated home has added a 
new gem to her ever multiplying treasures. 
The hand of friendship will often press her 
grave, and as memory calls up her virtues, the 
tear of affection will flow from many a sorrow- 
ing heart. 





MRS. MARIA THERESA BOARDMAN® 


Died, at Athens, Ga., on the 165th ault., Mrs. 
mMARIA, wife of J. M. Boardman, of Macon, Ga., 
and daughter of Jos. L. Lord, of Brooklyn, wt, 34 
years. 

The friends of this most excellent woman 
have met with no common loss in her death. 
Few of her sex at her age have exhibited a more 
finished and beautiful character, built up and 
matured as it was through the all-pervading in- 
fluence of a lively religious faith, and Christian 
principle. She was strongly attached to our 
peculiar views of the Gospel, and warmly 

avowed and cherished them. But in the place 
where she had for many yeas lived, there was 
no church of our denomination, and she was 
compelled to choose between those of other 
sects. She became and remained a regular at- | 
tendant on lpiscopal worship ; and the letter in 
which some time since, she stated and ex- 
plained her position in. this respect, did equal | 
credit to her head and heart. While oni 





with al] the decision which the firmest convic- 
tion of the truth of her own celigious views 
could inspire, it breathed a spirit of saintly 
charity towards those from whom she differed, 
and expressed the sincerest gratitude that there 
was still a church at hand, though in many re- 
spects of a different faith and order, at which she 
would be welcome. The Rector of that church, 
the Rev. Mr. Shanklin, in a letter to her be- 
reaved father, from which we have been permit- 
ted to copy below, in paying a deserved tribute 
to her memory, has shown himself to be pos- 
sessed of that enlarged and noble spirit of the 
Gospel, which lifts its possessor above the 
trauamels of sect, and enables him to recognize 
and do justice to Christian character wherever 
found. We honor this spirit too mach, to be 
willing that any example of it should fail of no- 
tice, such examples being, alas' too rare. We} 
hailand greet every such example with heart- 
felt joy. And we are, therefore, specially glad 
in the present case, while availing ourselves of 
the testimony to the worth of our departed friend, 
to show our readers how gene-ously this truly | 
Christian Pastor speaks of one, the knowledge | 
of whose religious views as differing in impor- 
tant respects from his own, was never withheld 
from him. Thus he writes :— 

‘‘She was buried yesterday afternoon in the cem- 
etery attached to this place, (Macon) and the very | 
large assemblage which was present, was one evi- 
dence of the strong hold she had upon the affections | 
of the community in which she lived. In tendering | 
you my heartfelt sympathy in this your bereave- | 
ment, | may be allowed to say, that never has it| 
been my lot to meet with a character possessing so | 
many excellencies. Amiable and gifted by nature, 
her sweet spirit of piety threw over that character 
new beauties. Her lovely simplicity was a passport 
to the hearts of the young, among whom were some 
of her warmest friends. Ardent and enthusiastic in 
her temperament, she sacrificed self to duty, when- 
ever occasion called, and furnished to all a noble ex- 
ample of conscientiousness. 

‘*As her Pastor, I had the valued privilege of an 
intimate acquaintance with her, and numbered her 
among my dearest friends. Without exaggeration, 
I can say, ‘‘none knew her bat to love her.’? Her 
loss will be deeply felt. * * * She died as she 
had lived, a consistent Christian; and while we 
weep for her, we feel assured that our loss is her 
infinite gain. I will say no more; but in conclusion 
express the hope, that He who has sent this afflic- | 


tion, will enable you and all to bear it in a becom- 
Ing spirit.’” 











_ God be thanked, ‘the communion of saints”’ 
isareality! Between such a Pastor, and such 
a member of his flock, this ‘communion,’ be- 
gun on earth, will be perfected in heaven ! 





JOHN GARDNER, ESQ. 


On Wednesday, of typhus fever, Joun Garp- 
NER, i.sq aued 77—a highly respectable citizen, 
= ay 0 enterprising merchant. Whilst 

r. G. Was engaged jn commerce, he was cele- 
brated for the beauty and model of his ships. 
Having been unfortunate je made a large adven- 
ture shortly before the declaration of war. ia 
1812, in the Marquis de Somerueios and went 
himself on her voyage. His success was full 
commensurate to his anticipations, and je ae 
have again been restored to affluence, bu, elesest 
in sight of his port he was captured and carried 


will be found as hopeless, as if it had its origin 
in Bedlam. 

A correspondent -of the same paper exhorts 
his brethren, who hate Puseyism, to get ready in 
the opening of the campaign at the next conven- 
ion, in the Fall. He says .— 


We know, indeed, it was declared by the last 
General Convention that it had nothing to do 
with these matters. But we know also that mul- 
titudes, all over our church, received this declar- 
ation, with equal astonishment and grief. Why, 
if the General Convention of her church,—her 
highest tribunal, her ultimate authority, her 
sovereign head on earth, has nothing to do with 
a matter which is rending her unity, destroying 
her peace, and exposing her alike to pity and to 
scorn,-—whither shall we go for redress! We 
must perish in our corruption. 

He proceeds : 

Again: why have not all the agents, princi- 
pal and subordinate, in our late popish ordina- 
tions, been called to account for these monstrous 
outrages against our Protestant Church t 


We doubt not there are left even now more 
than ** seven thousand---all the knees which 
have not bowed unto Baal.’’ Let then the 
friends of evangelical truth, all over the church, 
open a correspondence with each other, and 
compare views and get ready for combined ac- 
tion. 

And especially ought there not to be just be- 
fore the next General Convention, a meeting of 
those members of that body who grieve over 
our present troubles, that they may go into it 
prepared to act together wisely aud efficiently ? 
---and not, as it too often has been in times past, 
suffer themse!ves to be defeated by a crafty mi- 
nority, through their own want of mutual un- 
derstanding and settled views in respect to the 
course which ought to be pursued. 

Another great duty devolves on the friends of 
evangelical truth. Ought they not, with much 
and careful consultation to prepare and publish 
a revised Book of Common Prayert There are 
too many, at least apparent, grounds for popish 
errorisis to stand upon in some parts of the 
Prayer Book. It is vain to deny this. Pusey- 
ites confidently appeal to these grounds, and the 
friends of evangelical truth eannot here make a 
perfectly triumphant defence. Houesty is al- 
ways the best policy. It is ever wise and right 
to acknowledge our errors and reform them. 


TrovusLe rrom tHerr Newspapers The 
following article from the Puritan shows the 


trouble that is arising among the Episcopalians 
in regard to Newspapers : 





The Episcopal denomination has a larger 
number of newspapers than any other. And_as 
several of these take opposite sides of the ques- 
tions that agitate that church, their discussions 
create a seeming want of unity in the church. 
Now to obviate this difficulty in a body that 
holds uniformity to be so indispensable, the 
convention of the diocese of Georgia, at the 
suggestion of their bishop, Elliot, have recom- 
mended the establishment of one newspaper, 
to be conducted under the authority of the 
church—to be confined to the publication of in- 
telligence only, and to displace all the papers 
now published under the patronage of church- 
men. 





AvarM ror tue Cuerisuen InstitvTion.— 
Thus speaks the Southern Baptist : 


The fact is most glaringly palpable, that a 
crisis in the history of southern christians has 
arrived, which renders it the imperious duty of 
all southern chrfftian patriots to meet promptly 
and energetically. All the indications are that 
the time Is at hand when Christians ai the south 
must assume higher responsibilities. There is 
not published beyond the limits of the South, a 
book, pamphlet, review, magazine, tract, period- 
ical or newspaper, whether religious, political or 
commercial, which is not tinged more or Jess, if 
it be possible to introduce the subject, with 
something bearing directly or remotely against 
the Southern Social System. The poisonous 
influence of such insidious infusion of principles, 
antagonistic to our institutions, into the popular 
mind, and especially if instilled into the mind of 
the rising generation will eventually be felt.--- 
The principles of our institutions have been 
demonstrated most ably to be scriptural and po- 
litically constitutional ; but there is a more pow- 
erful influence exerted upon the sentimentality 
of a people, which undermines gradually, al- 
most imperceptibly but not less certainly, the 
foundations of public opinion. We feel too 
secure. We are not adequately sensible of our 
dangers. Dangers there are---it must not be 
disguised ; and it behoves southern christians 
not only ecclesiastically and religiously to pre- 
pare themselves for self protection, but political- 
ly to maintain that balaree of power which is 
now, more than ever in our political history, dan- 
gerously jeopardized. Weare no alarmisis, and 


| yeta note of alarm cannot be too soon or too 


loudly sounded throughout the whole slavehold- 
ing territory. Enemies are in our midst---they 
belong to all nations---they are untiring and most 
subtle. Some are fanatical, some are political, 
some religious, some infidel, some unprincipled, 
but a more dangerous and most numerous class 
are learned, conscientious, and most politic and 
ingenious, and are doing the mischief. Let us 
prepare for the worst. 


Romisnu Cuurcnu Dents. Bis 

Sts 7 hte hop Hughes of 
_ ‘A great hindrance to the progress of our religion 
in the State of New York is the enormous load o 

debt which weighs upon the Catholic charches. ic 
amounts to over $300,000. This paralyzes all the 
efforts of our people to engage in further undertak- 
ings.’ 


Cost or Bisnop SouTHGATE’s OPERATIONS. 
The Protestant Churchman publishes the statistics 
of this hopeful and amiable enterprise at Constanti- 
nople, during the past year, at. $3,721 71, exclu- 
sive of the $756 more of the present quarter’s re- 
mittance yet to be made. What the Bishop has to 
show of actual results which are at all creditable to 
him, or the denomination which he bleeds so freely, 
we do not find. [Presbyterian. 


American Bizux Society. The New York 
Commerical states, that at the monthly meeting of 
the Board, it appeared that the receipts for July, 
were $22,000, and the disbursements over $25,- 
000 ; that the issues of Bibles and Testaments, for 
the same period, were upwards of 79,000 copies, in 
nineteen different languages. Never belore were 
so many issued in one month, and the demand is 
likely to increase. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has accepted the invi- 
tation of the Plymouth Congregational Church in 
Brookly#, N. Y., to become their pastor, and is ex- 
pected to commence his labors in October. 











into Halifax, and all his sanguine expectations 
blasted, he not having been insured against q | 
war, a risk which he had not anticipated. Mr. | 


Gardner built, and, until his misfortune, resided | - 


in the spacious mansion on Essex street, now 
owned by David Pingree, Esq.—He died at the 
well known Gardner Farm, in North Salem, 
which has been his place of residence for many 
yoars. | During the early part of this century, 
Mr. Gardner served his native town in various 
municipal capacities, as member of the Board of 


Selectinen and School Committee, and Repre- 
sentative to the General Court 





George Rapp, the 
he greatest commu- 


He departed this i 
the 9th inst., aged 92 years. ile was a pe ‘of 


Germany, and emi i 

» grated to this country half - 

tury #0 with a band of followers, arith hie pe 

pes lar religious, political, and social views, His 
eice is his heiress, but as celibacy is a pecaliarity 


THe Deatsm or Rapp. 
founder of Economy, Pa., and ¢ 
nist of the age, is dead. 





SECULAR SUMMARY. 





Boston Transcript. The Transcript of 
Tuesday evening contains the Valedictory Address 
of Miss Cordelia W. Walter, who has had the edi- 
torial charge ofthe paper for the past five years. 
The Daily Advertiser, alluding to the editorial fra- 
ternity, of which she now takes her leave, says,— 
“A community in which she has been honored, be- 
cause she was an honor to it.”” 

It is gratifying to the friends of the Transcript, to 
have assurance in the character and ability of Miss 
Walter’s successor, that the respectable character of 
the paper isto be sustained. Mr, Epes Sargent, 
well known as an author, and not unskilled in edi. 
torial duties, is now to take charge of the paper. 
We heartily wish him and the proprietors of the 





of their creed, the stock will of course s00n run out. 


Transcript the success they so well deserve. 


relieved, he soon grew worse and expired. 


Mexico. We have little pews of importance 
from the seat of war. The event of the greatest 
importance is the return of Signor Paredes, who has 
been some time in France. What effect it may 
have on the state of our relations with Mexico, it is 
impossible to say. 


Mecuanics Association. The Fifth Exhi- 
bition of Manufactures and Products of the Usefal 
Arts, under the direction of the Mechanic Associa- 
tiou, was announced some months since, to take 
place on the 15th inst. Preparations for the Exhi- 
bition are now in progress at Faneuil and Quincy 
Hall. 


From Eneranp. The English steamship Gua- 
dalquiver arrived at New York, from Liverpool, 
on Sunday morning last. The news is to the 14th 
ult. Both corn and cotton have fallen in price. 
Moneyf@sscarce, and there have been heavy fail- 
ures. 

Parliament had been prorogued to the 12th of 
October. Peace was re-established in Portugal. 
The King of Holland did not intend to abdicate 
the throne. A new ministry has been formed in 
Belgium. 


Larger news From Evrorg. The steamship 
Caledonia arrived at this porton Wednesday eve- 
ning, Ist inst. She sailed trom Liverpool on the 
19th uit. 

The pressure in the money market still contin- 
ued in England. 

The prospect of the crops continued good, though 
some unfavorable reports were spread, in regard 
to the potatoes, 

The Queen and Prince Albert are on a visit to 
Scotland. 


PrRAIseworTHY. The Post of the 14th, after 
relating the circumstances of the loss of the schooner 
Camilla, ran down by the tow boat R. B. Forbes, 
and the admission of the captain of the schooner, 
who had Jost his all, that the steamer was not to 
blame, adds: 

In possession of these facts, Captain Forbes and 

Thomas Lamb, Esq., the managing committee of 
the boat, called a meeting of the owners, and laid 
these particulars before them, and, to their honor 
be it recorded, the meeting unanimously agreed that 
Captain Nickerson should lose nothing by his dis- 
aster, and authorized the committee to act accord- 
ingly. Capt. Forbes and Mr. Lamb then gave 
orders to have the schooner raised and repaired, to 
sell at auction her damaged cargo, and have it re- 
placed by new, and also that the schooner’s master 
and crew should remain on board the steamer until 
their own vessel was ready. When Capt. Nicker- 
son heard this decision, the tears of gratitude dimmed 
his eyes, and clasping his hands together, he ex- 
claimed, ‘This is indeed kiod, very kind. I laid 
down last night poor as a beggar; this morning I am 
as rich as a prince. God bless these kind gentle- 
men, and may they never know what it is to want, 
themselves.’” 
By this act of noble disinterestedness, the owners 
of the steamer R. B. Forbes, have done honor to 
themselves, and have made glad the heart of a poor 
man, whose hope was ‘‘ready to perish.’’ 


INTERNATIONAL ExcuanGe. At the meet- 
ing of the Mayor and Aldermen of Boston, on Tues- 
day, a communication waa received from Alexander 
Vattemare, Esq., French Consul, accompanied hy 
a collection of valuable books, presented in behaif 
of his native city, Paris, ‘‘consisting of curious and 
valuable works, relating to the history and indastrial 
statistics and regulations of Paris; to her civil, hu- 
mane and charitable institutions, her systems of 
sewers, drainage, water works, and other matters 
of interest and practical importance.’’ The present 
was received, and a Committee, Consisting of the 
Mayor, Aldermen Wetmore and Parker, appointed 
to consider what acknowledgement and retain should 
be made for the very valuable and beautiful donation. 








Mr. Cuay, in his address to a Committee of Invi- 
tation from New York city, remarked that it had 
often been his lot to drink the bitter waters of afflic- 
tion under circumstanc?s like the present. Of six 
as lovely and beloved daughters as ever blessed a 
father’s heart, not one has been spared to solace the 
evening of his life. Allhave been snatched away 
in childhood, or in early womanhood; yet this last 
blow has stricken me more severely than any other. 
I was rendered by it melancholy, restless, despond- 
ent. 

How could I remain where everything bore 
mournful witness to my bereavement? where the 
trees which shaded me had been planted by my de- 
parted son?—where the memorials of his life and 
| his love met me at every step? I turned from my 
home and its saddening influences to seek afar that 
solace which has denied me. 


Fate or Semmes. The Charlottesville Re- 
publican gives the following account of the sad fate 
of Semmes, the young man who shot Prof. Davis, 
some years since, atthe Virginia University:—‘*We 
learn from an authentic source that Joseph G. 
Semmes brought his life to an end by his own 
hand, the morning of the 9th inst. at the house of 
his brother in Washington, Ga. He shot himself 
with a pistol, the ball entering the left eye and pen- 
etrating the brain, and lingered in a state of total 
insensibiliiy from about 7 o’clock A. M., when the 
family was called to his room by the report of a 
| pistol uatil half-past 1 P. M. of the same day. A 
| pistol was lying across his lap, and on the table was 
|an open razor. On the table was found also a note, 
stating, in the form of a certificate, dated July 9th, 
1847, that his death was occasioned by himself, and 
was brought about either by pistol or razor. 





A Coneress or Nations. It is proposed that 
a congress of the representatives from all commer- 
cial countries should assemble at Brussels, in the 
kingdom of Belgiam, during the month of September 
next, to take into consideration the whole question 
of the influence of free trade and protection upon 
the relations of nations, and their mutual interests. 
Already many distinguished representatives from 
England, France, Germany, and Italy have given 
notice of their intention to take part in the discus- 
sions, and an invitation to the citizens of this country 
to be present by their representatives has been given. 


A Great ConservaTive Triumpu. The 
Convention now sitting in the State of Ilinois, for 
the purpose of revising the Constitution of that 
State, have agreed to incorporate a provision therein 
by which the right of voting is restricted to citizens, 
instead of extending 1t as heretofore to inhabitants. 
Quite an exciting debate preceded the adoption of 
this provision, w ich was finally carried by yeas 
81, nays 60. 


Rozsert Date Owen. The Louisville Jour- 
nal attributes the surprising defeat of this gentleman 
to his infidel sentiments. It says: 

‘‘We hav@been looking for some such result ever 
since we were informed of the course pursued by 
his opponent in the canvass. Judge Embree, re- 
strained by no feeling of false delicacy, assailed 
Owen at every vulnerable point, (and he is vulnera- 
ble all over) without mercy. He had files of the 
Free Inquirer, the atheistical paper that Owen for- 
merly edited and published in the city of New York 
in conjunction with the notorious Fanny Wright, 
and read copiously from them. He also read ‘‘ele- 
gant extracts’’ frou his book entitled ‘*Moral Phys- 
jology.’”” As Owen has never repudiated the 
wretched doctrines inculcated in these works, and as 
he, for anything that the public is aware of, still 
cherishes the opinions he then endeavored to enforce, 
Judge Embree’s expositions had prodigious effect. 
Owen writhed under the torture, grew furious, and 
did everything but deny his infidelity. The defeat 
of such a man is a moral triamph, and we congratu- 
late the friends of Christianity and good morals 
on it.’’ 

From Jamaica. The plan of Coolie has proved 
an entire failure. Hundreds of thousands of pounds 
have been squandered to bring to the Island a class 
of persons wholly unfitted for useful labor. The 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions at St. Thomas-in- 
the-East, in his address to the Grand Jury, says: 

«*The highways and places of public resort were 
crowded with these wretched creatures in the last 
and worst stages of destitution, squalor, filth, dis- 
ease and dejection. Clothing they had, for the most 
part, none, and barely sufficient to pa 
tribute to the decencies of Nature, totally ioe 


The crime of which, under the laws of Alabama, 
these men have been guilty, consists in their having 
a black skin, and being free. For this they are sub- 
ject to fine and imprisonment whenever they may 
set foot within the territory of that civilized State! 

In a certain instrument, once known as the Con- 
stitntion of the United States, there was a provision 
to the effect that citizens of any one State of the 
Union shall be entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of those in any other; but this, we pre- 
sume, was not intended to include the independent 
confederation of Alabama. How long shall these 
things be patiently submitted to? 

[Gazette and Times. 


Cuarce or ReceivinG Apouition Pus- 
LICATIONS. An examination took place this morn- 
ing before Justice Shelby, in the case of John C. 
Pulley, a free colored man, who was arrested by 
Messrs. Zell and Ridgely, on the charge of receiv- 
ing abolition papers, knowing them to be such, in 
violation of section Ist of the act of 1841, which 
provides that any free negro or mulatto wha shall 
knowingly call lee, receive, or demand from any 
post office in this State, or have in his possession 
any abolition handbill, pamphiet, newspaper, or 
pictorial representation of an inflammatory. charac- 
ter, having a tendency to create discontent amongst, 
or stir up to insurrection the people of color of this 
State, shall be deemed guilty of felony, and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be sentenced to undergo a ~ 
confinement in the Penitentiary of this State for a 
period of not less than ten or more than twenty 
years. 

The specific charge against thé accused in this 
case was the receiving, through the post office in 
this city, an abolition paper published in the city of 
New York by two colored men, and called ‘The 
Ram’s Horn.’’ It was in evidence that he had 
been receiving numbers of the paper for some time, 
but it was alleged on the part of the defence, that 
he could read but little, and was scarcely aware of 
the nature of the publication he received, which was 
sent to him, without solicitation, by a friend in New 
York. On the conclusion of the testimony the Jus- 
tice held the accused to bail in the sum of $500 for 
his appearance before the Baltimore City Court at 
its next term. Frederick Pinckney, Esq., appeared 
on the part of the State, and 8. Barnett, Esq., on 
the part of the defence. [Baltimore Patriot. 


Stave Lasor. Mr. Bruce of North Carolina 
in an Agricultural Lecture, has openly avowed 
his conviction of the unprofitableness of slave 
labor, as at present employed in Virginia and 
North Carolina, and earnestly advises that the 
policy should be speedily adopted of sending the 
slaves in large numbers to the more Southern 
States. The Richmond Times says, that Mr. 
B. isa large slaveholder, who travelled in the 
South, with a view to the acquirement of accu- 
rate information, and all who koow him will 
have confidence that the results of his observa- 
tion are highly worthy of reliance.— Without 
assenting to his arguments in all their extent, it 
adds, ‘‘We must say, that his conclusions are 
such as must at some early day be forced upon 
the minds of the planters and farmers of our 
State.’’ 


We have no doubt that free labor in Virgin- 
ia, North Carolina, Maryland, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, and Texas,—one half of it at least,— 
would prove many times more profitable than 
Slave labor, but the policy of ‘‘sending slaves ”’ 
south, is so questionable, that we hope the Plant- 
ers will hit upon some plan whereby emancipa- 
tion may be institated instead of sale. Ken- 
tucky has voted to huld a convention with a 
view of revising the State constitution, and it is 
not too much to expect of such a State, that she 
will take a safe lead and make a good example 
for more ultra States to follow. Why not adopt 
the plan of the old free States in getting rid of 
slavery altegether. {Pittsburgh Gazette. 


CeLesratTion of THE Letanp Famity. On 
Wednesday of last week, the descendants of 
Henry Leland, assembled at Sherburne to erect 


a monument to his memory. Hemy Leland was 
one of that neble army of regicides, who fotind 


liberty and safety in this western world during 
the Commonwealth of England. 


His linea} descendants, according to previous 
concert, assembled from the length and breadth 
of the land; same from the far South, and some 
from the East, and some from the West, making 
from 1,200 to 2000 persons in all. Rev. Baron 
Stow, D. D. pastor of the Baldwin place Chureh, 
of this city, who is one of the family, delivered 
an address to the ‘‘kindred of Henry Leland,”’ 
upon the perpetuity and importance of individual 
influence. 

At the monument, around which the assem- 
bly gathered after the discourse was closed, an 
address was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Adams 
of Brunswick, Me., also one of the family of 
Lelands. 

After the monument was let down into its bed 

of granite, the procession again formed, and 
moved to a large tent, where a collation was 
provided. Scarcely had they entered, before a 
cloud, which had been rising, dark and porten- 
tous, poured down torrents of rain upon the can- 
vassed multitude, who found the canvass a vast 
seive, every where filtrating the water. Like 
the Israelites, in their feast of the passover, they 
were compelled to eat standing, ready to save 
themselves from the rills of water which de- 
scended in every direction upon the children of 
the Leland family beneath. 
The rain being over, the sun shone out in all 
its splendor. The Hon. Millard Filmore, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., in the right of his wife, who sat 
next to him, at the head of the table, now rose 
and made an excellent speech, of which we only 
heard the beginning, being compelled to take 
out the ladies under our care to dry. So ends 
our notice of the Leland celebration. It was a 
grand affair—well worthy of the old Puritan and 
his race. [Boston Journal. 


/ 











Brown University.-- Meeting of the Alum- 
ni.---The Annual Meeting of the Alumni of 
Brown University, was held yesterday morning, 
(Tuesday,) in Manning Hall. ‘lhe attendance 
was large, and an increasing interest was mani- 
fested in the objects of the association. Profes- 
sor Gammell, from the Committee appointed to 
prepare obituary notices of graduates deceased 
during the year, reported the names of nineteen 
regular graduates and four honorary graduates, 
with very interesting and appropriate notices. 
Remarks were also made by Rev. Dr. Wayland, 
Rev. Dr. Babcock, Dr. Tobey, Mr. Payne, and 
several other gentlemen. After the transaction 
of the asual business the Society adjourned. 
The Celebration of the United Brothers Phil- 
ermenian Societies, took place in the Rev. Mr. 
Hall’s Charch yesterday afternoon. An unu- 
sually large number of the members of these 
Societies were in attendance, and the favorable 
reputation of the orator secured a large and 
fashionable audience from the ciry. 


Prayer was offered by,the Rev. Dr, Babcock, 
of New Bedford. 

The Oration was delivered by Charles Sum- 
ner, Esq., of Boston. 

After an appropriate introduction, alluding to 
the situation of an interesting portion of his 
audience, just entering upon a new career of 
life, and a classical apology for delivering here 
a discourse which had already been pronounced 
in another place, he proceeded to the discussion 
of his subject, Fame ano Giory. He consid- 
ered in the first place, what in the common ac- 
ceptance of mankind are fame and glory, and in 
the next place, how far, if at all, are they pro- 
gressive motives of action, and lastly, what are 
true fame and glory, and what men are truly 
worthy of renown. We have often had occasion 
to speak of the abundant scholarship and the 
lofty moral tone which mark the productions of 
Mr. Sumner.—This discourse, when published, 
will be worthy a place with his Oration before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge, and 
with his Oration upon the True Grandeur of 
Nations, and this, our readers know, is high 


and they shall be forwarded. As these Nos. 
are necessary to complete the set, it must be de- 
sirable with subscribers who value the work to 
receive them before sending the Vols. to be 
bound. 

The bills for the last year, of some subscrib- 
ers, are still unsettled. They are respectfully 
invited to forward the amount, and receive their 
Nos. 





UNITARIAN ADVOCATE. 

Complete sets of the Unitarian Advocate may 
be obtained at the Office of the Christian Regis- 
ter. 

=> Odd numbers of the same work supplied. 








REMOVAL. 


I> The office of the Christian Register is 
removed to Nou. 22 School Street, to the build- 
ing called ‘*Haiding’s gallery.” 





{G- NOTICE. The gentleman who borrowed the 
Eighth Volume of Wesley’s Works, from the Office of 
the Christian Register, is requested to return it. 

OG The same request is made respecting the First 
Volume of The «Modern Traveller.” cee 


{XG The same request is also made respecting the 
‘irst Volume of **Tucker’s Light of Nature.” 





{AUTUMNAL CONVENTION OF UNITA- 

RIANS. The next Convention will be held ip Salem, 

to commence on Tuesday, Oct 19. The undersigned, 

appointed at the last Convention to make the necessa- 

ry arrangements for the next, give this early notice to 

the Churches of our denomination, and would urge them 

to accept the kind invitation which has been tendered 

them by our brethren of Salem. 

Sam. Oscoop, ) 

Atonzo Hit1, | Committee 

James F. CLARKE, of 
ALBERT FEARING, Arrangements. 
Henry P. FAIRBANKS, 

jy24 








MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 30th inst, by Rev Willard Holbrook, of 
Blackstone, Amory Holbrook, Esq., of Salem, to Mary 
Hooper, daughter of Nicholson Broughton, Esq., of 
Boston. 

Aug. 30th, by Rev Mr Rogers, Mr Henry S. Waldo 
to Miss Emma L, Haven, all of Boston. 

By Rev Mr Streeter, Mr Lewis Smith to Miss Mary 
Jane Vinal; 24th inst, Mr Anthony Sprague to Miss 
Margaret Stoddard, both of Hingham. : 

29th inst, at St. Stephen’s Church, by Rev E. M P. 
Wells, Mr Wm. Chadwick to Miss Elizabeth M., 
daughter of Mr Win. B. Whitely, all of Boston. 

tJ. W. Gleason of Andover, to Miss Ellen H. 
Clapp of Boston. 

Ip Lancaster Court House, S. C., Aug. 19th, Mr J. 
A. Hazeltine, formerly of Bradford, Mass., to Miss 
Emeline, eldest daughter of Mr Wilson Vililne, of L. 
In Lawrence, Mr J. E. Gleason, to Miss Elizabeth 
Hook, both of L. 

In Billerica, 25th inst, by Rev Dr Choules, Dr Geo. 
Faulkner, of Jamaica Plain, to Miss Mary A., daugh- 
ter of Dr Amos Spalding, of B. 

In Watertown, 3ist ult, by Rev Mr Weiss, Mr John 
C. Chaflin of Boston, to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of 
Andrew Cole, Esq., of W. 

In Gloucester, Mr Ebenezer Niles to Miss Mary E. 
Boomer. 





DEATHS. 





In this city, Aug. 28th, Mrs Martha, wife of Mr 
Charles Bowker, 50. 
Mr. Israel Wing, in his one hundredth year. Mr 
W. was born Aug. 8, 1748. At the commencement of 
the revolution, he entered the army) Wt that time sta- 
tioned at Cambridge, and was on Dorchester heights 
when the British evacuated Boston. He was after- 
wards stationed at West Point, where he served three 
— io Washington’ Life Guard. 

ug. th, Clara W chil 
Susan W. Farrell, 18 whos Nan Bow $:S on 
In Newburyport, Mr Edward Bass, $7. 
Joseph T., son of Joseph and Sarah Howard, 7 yrs. 
9 months. 
Daniel, child of Edward and Elizabeth H. Kimball, 
2 years. 
‘In Dover, N. H., Aug. 26th, Miss Harriet M. Gil- 
man, youngest daughter of Col. Nathaniel Gilman. 
In Roxbury, 27th ult, George B., only child of John 
and Rebecca Parker, 3 years 5 months; 27th ult, Jere- 
miah Francis, child of Jeremiah and Jane W 
Spalding, 5 mos. 
In Roxbury, 27th, Charles Frederick, only son of C. 
Lowell Thayer, 4 yrs. 8 mos. 
In Dorchester, 25th, Mr Oliver Wales, 49. 
Aug. 28, Mrs Elizabeth Hass Estey, relict of the 
late George Estey, and danghter of the late Capt Thom- 
as H. Hinckley, 46. 
In Cambridge, 23d, Mrs Mary Sales, 75. 
Aug. 21st, Miss Hannah Newell, 63, daughter of the 
late Thomas Newell, of Boston. 
In East Cambridge, 28th, Mr Samuel Buckman, 28. 
28th, Deborah M. J. Taylor, youngest child of J. G. 
N., and Margaret Taylor. 
In Salem, 25th inst, John Gardner, Esq., 77. 
Mrs Clarissa B. Barnard, widow of the late Mr- 
Leonard Barnard, 38. 
Mrs Elizabeth Ober, widow of the late Mr William 
Ober, 75. 
In Danvers, Mrs Eliza Sweet, 78. 
In Bradford, of consumption, Mr Samuel T. Berge, 


34. 
In Cambridge, Mrs Prudence Farwell, 75. 
In Newburyport, Mrs Eunice G., wife of Benj. W. 
Hale, Esq., 57. 
In Exeter, N. H., Mr Charles Norris, printer, 65. 


Pastor of the Congregational Church in G. 

In Washington, N. C., Mrs Ann Cambreleng, 80, 
mother of Hon. C. C. Cambreleng, of N. York. 
At Cape Coast, (Africa) April 20, Capt. 
McLean, Governor of Sierra Leone—well known as 
the husband of the deceased poetess, Miss Landon. 














ROSBY’S TEXT-BOOKS. A Grammar of the 
Greek Language, 3d edition, by A, Crosby, Pro- 
fessor of the Greek Language, and Literature in Dart- 
mouth College. 

Greek Tables for the use of Students, 2d edition. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, with an Index of Citations. 
First Lessons in Geometry, upon the model of Colburn’s 
First Lesson in Arithmetic, designed for Common 
Schools and Academies. 

{iG Teachers, &c., are requested to apply to the 
Publishers for copies for examination. 

Published by J. Munroe & Co., B. B. Mussey § Co., 
and W. J. Reynolds & Co., Boston—M. H. Newman 
& Co., New York—H. Day, New Haven—H. Perkins, 
Philadelphia—B. W. Sanborn, Concord, N. H., and 
C. W. Harvey, Hanover, N.H. 2is20s _—sept4 





Dental Surgery. 


D* MORTON, No. 19 Tremont Row, opposite 
the new Museum, is happy to announce, that he 
has associated with him, Dr. Francis Whitman, (who 
will fill the vacancy of Dr. N. C. Keep, his former part- 
ner and instructor) and has fully returned to the practi- 
cal part of his Profession. ; 

Drs. M. & W., respectfully tender their Professional 
services to the public, and in doing so, it seems not im- 
proper to suggest, without injustice to others, that in 
consequence of the new properties of Ether, Dr. M. is 
in constant communication with foreign Dentists, afford- 
ing rare opportunities of information in regard to the 
latest improvements in Dentistry, both at home and 
abroad. 

Drs. M. & W., manufacture and set teeth in blocks 
with false gums; insert single teeth with or without 
gums, upon plate or without, from one to a whole set, 
the latuer being inserted upon a method not in general 
use, which they warrant is not surpassed in beauty or 
usefulness. 

Teeth filled, regulated, cleaned and extracted, and all 
operations performed without pain. Inasmuch as Dr. 
M. has had the happiness to discover and demonstrate 
to the world a means of annihilating pain, he believes 
that all who wish, can safely commit themselves to his 
treatment. eoptf 84 


O. 173.—LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Price 
124 cents. 
The Birds of Jamaica. 
Life and Writings of Rudolph Topffer. 
The Miller’s Neice. 
French Colonizers. 
De Hell’s Travels in Southern Russia. 
Japan. 
Charles Edward at Prestonpans. 
A Picture-book without Pictures. 
. The Shepherd of the Giant-Mountains. 
10. Capsicum House—Chap. Xx. 
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NGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN STA- 


TIONERY. Consisting of Cap, Letter and Note 
Paper; Tissue, Cartridge an Wrapping Paper; En- 
ve ; Drawing Paper; Bristol ; Bonnet and 
Binders’ Board ; wing and Writing Pencils; Os- 


borne’s Water Colors; Sealing Wax; Wafers; Steel 
Pens, on cards and in boxes; Gold Pens; Black, Blue, 
and Red Writing Ink; Gold and Silver Pencil Cases; 
Inkstands; Pocket Books; Wallets; Memorandum 
Books; Card Cases; Motto Seals; Letter Stamps; 
Visiting Cards; Gammon Boards; Chess Men; Port- 
folios; Work Boxes; Writing Desks; Tran nt, 
Porcelain and School Slates; Drawing Boo! 

y Books; Indelible Ink, &c. 

‘or sale wholesale and retail at No. 96 Washington 
street. sept4 





NOW PUBLISHING. 
CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY 
OF 


USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS, 


AUTHOR “OF CYCLOPZDIA OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.”’ 
With Elegant Illustrative Engravings. 
Price 25 cts. per No. 
os KENDALL & LIN IN are happy to 
announce that they have co arrangements 
with the Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, for the re- 
publication, in semi-monthly numbers, of Chambers’s 
Miscellany. ‘She first number will be issued in August, 
and continued at regular intervals until the work is 
completed. 
The design of the MisceLLany is to supply the in- 
creasing demand for useful, inetructive, and entertaining 
reading, and to bring all the aids of literature to bear 
on the cultivation of the feelings and understandings of the 
people—to impress correct views on important, moral 
and social questions—suppress every species of strife 
and savagery—cheer the lagging and desponding, by 
the relation of tales drawn from the imagination of pop- 
ular writers—rouse the fancy, by descriptions of inter- 
esting foreign scenes—giviug a zest to every day occu- 
pations, by ballad and lyrical poetry—in short, to fur- 
nish an unobtrusive friend and guide, a lively fireside 
companion, as far as that object can be attained through 
the instrumentality of books. 
The universally acknowledged merits of the Cyclopa- 
dia of English Literature, by the same author, connected 
with its rapid sale, and the unbounded commendation 
bestowed by the press, give the publishers full confi- 
dence in the real value and entire success of the present 
work. 
Each number will form a complete work, and every 
third number will be furnished with a title » and 
table of contents, thus forming a beautiful illustrated vol- 
ume of over 500 pages, of useful and entertaining read- 
ing, adapted to every class of readers. The whole to 
be completed in thirty numbers, forming ten elegant vol- 
umes, 
§G- This work can be sent by mail to any part of the 
country. A direct remittance to the publishers of six 
dollars will pay for the entire work. This liberal dis- 
count for advance pay will nearly cover the cost of post- 
age on the work. Those wishing for one or more sam- 
ple numbers can remit accordingly. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publishers, 
59 Washington street, Boston. aug28 





On Wednesday, September 1st, will be published 
HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 
GIOUS MISCELLANY. NO. CXLIIL., for 
September, 1847. : 
CONTENTS. 


Art. I. John Calvin. 
II. Relation of Liberal Christianity to our Age 
and Country. 
Ill. Millard’s Travels. 
IV. Noyes’s Translation of the Psalms. 
V. Study of Ornithology. 
Vi. Moral Wrong of Slavery. 
VII. The Late Thomas Gray, D. D. 
VIII. Prescott’s Conquest of Pera, 
IX. Rev. W. B. O. Peabody, D. D. 
X. The Catecombs of the Church of Rome. 
XI. Note to Article IV. 
XII. Notices of Recent Publications. 


Intelligence. 
WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 
aug28 111 Washington street, Boston. 





AJbion Life Insurance Company.4 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


INSTITUTED IN 1805. 

HE undersigned having been appointed Agents to 
the Albion Company tor Boston and vicinity, are 
prepared to receive proposals for Lusuri ces on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 

ot without reference to the Board of Directors in 

ndon. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, arising from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of over FORTY 
years standing. 

Premiums may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
nually. ° 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying interest. 

he insured participate AT ONCE in aLt the profits 

of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in CASH. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jackson, M.D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 

WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, we) Boston and vicinity. 

cat 
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New Work on Book-Keeping. 


UST PUBLISHED, ‘A simple method of keep- 
ing books by double entry, without the formula or 
trouble of the Journal, adapted to the most extensive 
wholesale or the smallest retail business ;’? by Geor 
N. Comer, Accountant, Boston. 2d Edition, (1847,) 
rice 624 cents. Blank Books 30 cts per set. 

The unprecedented demand for this work, is its best 
recommendation—upwards of 200 mercantile firms in 
the city of Boston having adopted the method, in the 
short space of one year since its first publication. Nu- 
merous testimonials of its excellence have been re- 
ceived from Merchants, Clerks, Professors, Teachers, 
and the Press. Professor Tatlock, of Williams College, 
Mass., says, ‘‘I am glad that you have made the sub- 
ject so simple and so plain. I think it decidedly supe- 
rior to any other work on the subject.” E. B. Whit- 
man, Principal of the Hopkins School, Cambridge, says, 
**You have been signally successful in making plain to 
the comprehension of the pupil every difficult principle 
of the science.”” John D. Philbrick, Teacher of the May- 
hew School, Boston, says, *‘It is evidently a well digest- 
ed, practical treatise, and such an one as might be ex- 
pected from an able, practical accountant.”’ Isaac F. 
Shepard, Teacher of the Otis School and Editor of the 
Boston Bee, says, ‘We believe it to be the best system 
we ever saw.” It is a concise, accurate, and time- 
saving plan, commending itself to the general use of 
mercantile men.”’—Boston Atlas. ‘*The volume should 
be in the store of every business man.”’—Boston Courier. 
‘The most concise, common-sense treatise upon double- 
entry that we have ever seen.”’—Boston Traveller. 

For sale by the Booksellers generally, and at CO- 
MER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, NO. 
17 STATE STREET, BOSTON. This establishment 
is open day and evening for instruction in Writing, 
‘Book-keeping, and the other requirements of a Mer- 
chant’s Clerk, upon a system of actual practice. Stu- 
dents are aided in procuring suitable employment. The 
NAVIGATION department is under the immediate 
charge of a Professor of Nautical Science in the United 
States Navy. aug21 





QO. 172 OF LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—Price 
12% cents. 


Contents.—Memoirs of Beaumont and Fletcher; 
A Whaling Cruise; Vulcanised Caoutchuc; The Lands 
of the Bible; Nantucket; Gutta Percha; A Sea Piece; 
Guerilla War in Mexico; ‘Ihief-Making and Thief- 
Taking; Grandmother Hook; Varnhazen von Ense; 
ae grr of Discovery in Central Africa; Trial of the 
Earl of Somerset, Montauk Point; Capsicum House; 
Cheap papers risin up in London; Lord Brougham; 


Peace Society in Mexico, &c., &c. 
Published once a week, at Six Dollars a year, by E. 
LITTELL & Co., 165 T,emont street. 
ESTFORD ACADEMY. The next term of 
this School will commence, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
under the charge of WILLIAM CUSHING. 
Westford, Aug. 14, 1847. 3t 











ELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
FENELON, with a Memoir of His Life by Mrs. 
Follen, 5th edition; with an introductory eo ey | 
W. E. Channing, DD., and a likeness of Fenelon itor 
the original picture by Vivian. Published and fot so 
in plain and extra bimdings at SIMPKINS Ss 14 
Stationery Store, 94 Washington street Si 
a a 








RACTS FOR THE NEW TIMES—Nos 1 and 





Published once a week at Six Dollars a year ‘by E. 











equate to meet the decorums of society.”’ 


praise. [Providence Journal. 


LITTELL & Co., &c., &c., 165 Tremont st. sep4 


2—for sale by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. 
jel0. 


} Original Tales, Stories, and Ballads, 


COMMUNION SETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS. 
Orders for manufacturing Silver Plate, will receive 


the | attention of O. Ricu. 

Designs may be selected from a number of new 
and beautiful drawings, which will be executed in his 
unsurpassed style of ‘nanship. : 

Hair for preservation tastefully wrought into Broaches, 
Bracelets, Finger and Ear Rings, ete. 

Watches repaired under the direction of an experi- 


enced workman from Europe. 
Church Tower, Gallery, and Vestry Clocks made to 


we NO. 69 WASHINGTON STREET, 

3mis opposite State street. 
EVANS’ 

VENTILATED REFRIGERATORS, 


—aND— 


Water Filterers; 


JOHNSON’S 
PATENT CREAM FREEZERS; 


SUPERIOR 


MEAT SAFES; 


BEST QUALITY WIRE COVERS, 
PATENT PNEUMATIC 


SHOWER BATHS; 


EXTRA BATHING PANS, BATH TUBS, 
Sitting Baths, Infant Bathing Tubs, Foot Baths, 
Fancy Water Kettles, Toilet Pails, &c. &c. 
Together with all the paraphernalia of the Kitchen De- 
partment, at 
WATERMAN’S 
KITCHEN FURNISHING WAREROOMS, 
83 & 85 CORNHILE, near Court STREET. 
je26 is2m 
BIGELOW BROTHERS & KENNARD, 
AT NO. 121 WASHINGTON STREET, 
FFER for sale a large assortment of every descrip- 


tion of 
FINE WATCHES, 


their own importation from the best London, Liverpool, 
and Geneva makers. 


my8 








—ALSO— 
SILVER PLATED WARF, 
as Cake Baskets, ‘ea and Coffee sets, Castors, Urns, 


Tea Kettles, Waiters, Butter Coolers, étc., from the 
best Sheffield and Birmingham manufacturers. 


SHEFFIELD BRITANNIA TEA & COFFEE SETS 
of various patterns. 
FINE IVORY HANDLED 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
in full sets, complete, with Carvers, Forks, &c., or 
Knives separate, of the best quality. 
COMMUNION WARE 


of various kinds, Flaggons of different sizes, Cups with 
or without handles, Baptismal Founts, and Plates of all 


sizes. 
SILVER WARE 


of every description, including Tea and Coffee Pots, 
Sugar and Cream do, Salvers, Pitchers, Salt Stands, 
Cups, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Ladies, Napkin Rings, 
&c., in great variety, all of which are of fine quality, in- 
ferior to none manufactured, and for sale with a fresh 
stock of other articles in the same line, upon the most 
reasonable terms. is3m my1l 


CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 


OF the latest patterns, made to order, and constantly 
on hand. . 
Also a good variety of Second Hand do., by 


E. A. Chapman & Co, 





CAMBRIDGE, 
BRATTLE SQUARE—NEAR THE COLLEGES. 
my8 istf 





OLUMBIAN HOTEL, Sarartoca Sprines, N. 
Y. (Temperance House.) The undersigned 
has the pleasure of announcing to his friends and the 
public in general, that since the last season, he has had 
his house greatly improved inside and out, and an addi- 
tion made of some twenty-five large, airy, and well ven- 
tilated rooms, several of which are double rooms, very 
convenient {d@families; and the entire establishment, 
in external appearance and interior arrangements for 
comfort and convenience, is not surpassed 
at the Springs. It will accommodate 100 or more 
sons. The su scriber returns his sincere thanks to his 





: former patrons who have kindly given him their patron- 


age for five years past, and he trusts now, with his t- 
ly iedetebios elegant accommodations, to cations te 
receive a liberal support from the public ly .— 
The house will be conducted as usual on 
and religious principles, and the Proprietor ialans his 
best and personal efforts to make the Columbian a desi- 
ravle stopping-place for all that may favor him with 
their patronage. 

In consequence of the aliove improvements, this Ho- 
tel will not be open until the 1st day of June next. 

W. S. BALCH, Proprietor. 

N. B. Good accommodations for Horses and Car- 
riages are attached to the above premises. W.S. B. 
Saratoga Springs, May 12, 1847. Smis jel2 





é yee PLAYMATE, A Preasant Companion 
FoR Spare Hours. A New Iilustrated Peri- 
odical, expressly intended for the Young. Comprising 
Fables, istori- 
el Anecdotes, Poetry, new and old, and Readings in 
Natural History. Each Part will be illustrated with 
from twelve to twenty Wood-cuts, from drawings by 
eminent Artists, and one large Etching. 
CONTENTS OF PART I. 
To be issued early in August. 
The Playmate’s Address, by the Editor. With a 
picture by Edward Wehnert. 
Traditional Ballads. Edited by Felix Summerly. 
Valentine and Ursine. With two Pictures by Henry 


Warren. 
Illustrated by a Dresden Ar- 


The Hermit: a Tale. 
tist. 

The Three Sunbeams, by R. H. Horne. With Two 
Pictures by E. Duncan. 

The Natural History of Birds, by Charlotte Smith. 
With an Illustration. 

Little Freddy and his Fiddle, by A. L. Grimm. 
Translated by Madame de Chatelain. With Four Pic- 
tures by E. H. Wehnert. 

The Month of May, by Mary Roberts. With a 
Large Etching by John Absolon. 

The following Parts will contain 

Articles by Mary Howitt, Felix Summerly, Mrs. S. 
C. Hall, John Edward ‘Taylor, Meta Taylor, R. H. 
Horne, Madame de Chatelain, Ambrose Merton, Mrs. 
Harriet Myrtle, Charles Boner, Mary Roberts, Berthold 
Auerbach, Hans Christian Andersen, Mrs. James Whit- 
tle, and the Editor. 

Pictures of ““The Wolf and the Lamb,”’ by Mulready ; 
“The Muscipula and Robinetta” of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; ‘The Church-Stile” of Sir Augustus Callcott; 
and others from Original Drawings by Redgrove, 
Townsend, Elmore, Absolon, Goodall, Pickersgill, 
Wenhert, &c., &c. 

THE PLayMATE will be published on the first of 
every month, in numbers of thirty-two and sometimes 
forty pages, at One dollar per annum, in advance. 

*,* A liberal discount to agents. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, PusiisHERs. 
aug7 * 111 Washington street. 
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PROSPECTUS. 





THE 
MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Witte published on the first of Decem » NeATes 
and continued on the first of March, June, 
ey 
i interest? of no Party, or 
9 oe iy Se worn ill endeavor to present an 
and fair field for the notice and discussion of mat- 
sce partainieg to Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Re- 
ae see nil be conducted by R. W. EMER- 
EODORE PARKER, and J. ELLIOT 


TH 
Sonor, assisted by several other 





Each number will contain about 125 pages, at the 
price of $3,00 a year, in advance. 

Communications, Subscriptions, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Publishers, 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, 
12 Water Street, Boston. 

C. & W., have for sale, at Wholesale and Retail, 
ALDEN’S PICTORIAL MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES. is4mos 
July 31; 1847. 





Vv THE REV DR. POND ON THE 
Ropers AND PHILOSOPHY OF SWEDEN. 
BORG, by Wm B. Hayden, 6jc, published by OTIS 





CLAPP, 12 School st. jy8 
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POETRY. 


SPARE THE BIRDS. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. BETHUSE, D. D. 
Spare, spare the gentle bird, 
Nor do the pretty warbler wrong, 
In the greenwoud is heard 
Its sweet and happy song ; 
Its song so clear and glad, 
Each listener’s heart hath stirred; 
Aa! none, however sad, 
But blessed that happy bird. 








And when at early day 

The farmer trod the dew, 
It met him on the way 

With welcome blithe and true; 
So, when, at weary €¥e> 

He homeward wends his way, 
Full sorely would he grieve 

To miss the well-loved lay. 


The mother who had kept 

Watch o’er her wakeful child, 
Smiled as the baby slept, 

Soothed by its wood notes wild ; 
And gladly had she flung 

The casement open free, 
As the dear warbler sung 

From out the household tree. 


The sick man on his bed 
Forgets his weariness, 
And turns his feeble bead 
To list its song that bless 
His spirits, like a stream 
Of mercy from on high, 
Or ausic in the dream 
Uhat seals the prophet’s eye. 


O! laugh not at my words, 
To warn your chikibood’s hours; 
Cherish the gentle birds— 
Cherish the fragile flowers. 
For since man was bereft 
Of Paradise, in tears, 
God the sweet thing hath left, 
To cheer our eyes and ears. 





CLEON AND L 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
CEOs hath a million acres— 
Ne’er a one have I; 
Cleon dwelleth in a palace— 
In a cottage I; 
Cleon bath a dozen fortunes— 
Not a penny I; 
But the poorer of the twain is 
Cleon, and not I. 


Cleon, true, possesseth acres, 
Bat the landscape I; 

Hal: the charms to me it yieldeth 
Money cannot buy ; 

Cleon harbors sloth and dullness— 
Freshening vigor I; 

He in velvet, I in fustian, 


Richer man am I. 


Cleon is a slave to grandeur— 
Free as thought am I; 
Cleon fees a score of doctors— 
Need of none have I; 
Wealth-surrounded, care-environed , 
Cleon fears to die; . 
Death may come, he’ll find me ready— 
Happier man am I. 


Cleon sees no charms in nature— 
In a daisy I; 
Cleon hears no anthems ringing 
In the sea and sky. 
Nature sings to me forever— 
Earnest listener I; 
State for state, with all attendants, 
Who would change?}—Not I. 
[People’s Journal, London. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


THE GREAT TELESCOPE AT CAMBRIDGE. 


To rue Epitor or rue Inquirer :—Permit 
me through the medium of thy paper, to make 
known the result of an .evening’s opportunity, 
which on the 15th inst. it was my rich privilege 
to enjoy, in the examination of various celestial 
objects with the gigantic Equatorial Telescope 
recently erected in the new Observatory at Cam- 
bridge. 

It is known to the public generally, that for 
several years past, preparations have been in 
progress at Cambridge, for the mounting of this 
noble instrument, which during the same period, 
has been in course of construction at Munich, 
Germany. In view of the immense pains and 
costs involved, it was an interesting and fearful 
question whether its peiformance would equal 
the anticipations so long and anxiously indulged 
by the parties interested; and before speak- 
ing of this, it may be useful briefly to advert to 
some of its properties, though a far more ex- 
tended and scientific description of it will doubt- 
less be prepared by the able director of the Ob- 
servatory, Win. C. Board, and ultimately pub- 
lished by the committee of examination. 

The pier on which it rests is of masonry, con- 
sisting of blocks of granite. It is a frustrum of 
a cone, 20 feet in diameter at its base, and 10 
at its top, and about 40 feet in height; its base 
however, is 20 feet below the surface of the 
ground. On its flat and level top is placed the 
pedestal, to which the telescope is attached. It 
is a hage block of granite, 13 tons in weight, 
handsomely wrought, and of a construction 
adapted to the equatorial apparatus, consisting 
of ponderous masses of brass, and weighing, 
with the table, certainly not less than 4 tons ; 
and yet so ingeniously and perfect is friction 
evaded, that the merest child can give it motion, 
and direct it to any point in the heavens. 

The object-glass of the instrument is 15 inch- 
es in diameter, in the clear; its focal Jength is 
23 feet, and the length of the instrument, in- 
cluding the sliding tube, is about 24 feet. 

That the reader may not deceive himself by 
comparing these dimensions with those ef the 
telescope constructed by Sir William Herschell, 
or the greater one more recently made by Lord 

ese he may be reminded that these are re- 
flecting telescopes, with metallic mirrors, and 
fer equal duty, with the exception of what is 
termed space penetrating power, must greatly 
exceed in size. Suffice it to say, then, that the 
telescope at Cambridge is of the refracting kind, 
its optical duties being performed by lenses ; 
and to obtain a lens of fifteen inches in diame- 
ter, of a sufficient purity to represent the object 
in perfect shape and color, under high magnify- 
ing powers, is an art of inconceivable difficulty ; 
and at present, I believe, has never been success- 
fully accomplished by any other establishment 
than the one in which this telescope was manu- 
factured. The secret was imparted by the |a- 
mented Fraonhoffer, and so fearfully tenacious 
are they of the minutie of the movements, that 
it is said they are unwilling to use any poker to 
stir melting mass, than that which was employ- 
ed by that illustrious man. No larger refract- 
ing telescope has ever been in successful opera- 
tion in the world. , 

_ itis of a corresponding size with the boasted 
instrument at the Imperial Observatory at Pul- 
kova, manufactured at the same esta ishment ; 
but the Cambridge lens is warranted tobe 4s 
and by the maker believed to be better.— 
his was also the opinion of Simms, the cele- 
brated manufacturer of England, who was em- 
ployed to inspect the lenses side by side. The 
immense labor necessary in mounting and ad- 
Justing an instrament of this construction and 
magnitude, without previous practice or expe- 
rience, was greatly diminished by those prepar- 
ations which the skill and ingenuity of the Di- 
rector enabled him to effect, while the instrument 


————— 


i ts were in y; 
ee epee do 
Sufficient to render : 
cpa romans aft 
Mi phase ts, which is contiouall throw- 


ing them apne aye “ee > whee igh 
ae are employed,) & clock work is attached 
to the equatorial axis, so constructed as t 
to the instrument a quiet and steady siderea 
motion, contrary to the motion of the earth, and 
which by a slight modification may be applied to 
the solar or lunar motion; but itis generally 
sufficient when adjusted toa star. The effect 
of this atrangement isto keep the object for 
several hours, constantly in the centre of the 
field of view. 

The night of the 15th was by no means a fa- 
vorable one. With the exception of scattering 
cirri, it was cloudless, but the atmosphere was 
smoky, as it had been for the previous fortnight. 
'Vhe first object to which, at my request, the 
telescope was directed, was the planet Venus, 
invisible to the naked eye—it being vet daylight. 
The instrument was, however, adjusted to the 
Right Ascension and Declination of the planet, 
and the clock work set in motion when the ob- 
ject made its appearance in the centre of the 
field, and although veiled with smoke, and ob- 
secured by day-light, it met the eye with a glare. 
What will be the effect of a view of the planet, 
in the absence of twilight, in a clear autumnal 
evening, can only be imagined. Nad er was 
only 14 degrees from the horizon. he inter- 
vening dense atmosphere of the earth, the mist 
| and vapor always existing so near its surface, all 
magnified by the instrument, were not sufficient 
to prevent a rich display of its disc, half illu- 





and its various eq 





[From the New York Observer.) 
SKETCHES OF INDIA. 


BY REV. S. HUTCHINGS. 
Productions, Climate, §c. 


The princi uction in the wet season is 
sis: th tar asf Casa uses: sigue ae wi 
various other grains are cultivated. In some 
parts indigo and cotton. Of esculent roots the 
yam is the principal, of which there are five or 
six species, a good substitute for the potato, 
which will not grow well except in the higher 
and colder regions. Arrow-root of fine quality 
is produced in many places. 

The Cocoanut tree grows everywhere, from 
60 to 80 feet high, ial is very valuable. It is 
attached to the ground by a great many fibrous 
roets. Stem simple, without branches to the 
top, where are 20 o1 30 feather-shaped leaves, 
20 or 25 feet Jong, and made fast to the trunk 
by a kind of fibrous net-work. This is used for 
making sieves, and the leaves for covering 
houses. Young leaves constantly shoot from 
the top of the tree, and the lowest ones decay 
and fall, so that there are always 20 or 30 leaves 
on tlm tree. Trunk thick at the base and grad- 
ually decreases in diameter. The stem scarely 
ever rises perpendicular. About the seventh 
year sheaths which contain the blossom shoot 
out from below the lower leaves, and when 
about a foot long the sheath bursts, and in a few 
days the flower appears. This sheath falls off 
as the froit expands, It is used for fuel, and 
when dried and split, makes good torches. The 
external envelope of the nut is green like that 
of a walnut, and fibrous, but turns yellow as the 
fruit ripens Under this outer coat is the strong 
shell which, when young, contains from a half- 





minated, and much resembling the moon at the 
quarter, except a dusky hue, which | attributed 
to the dense atmosphereof the planet. The view 
exceeded any idea I had entertained of the per- 
formance of the instrument ; but our opportuni- 
ty was abridged by the necessity of catching a 
glimpse of the moon, still nearer the horizon, 
and already veiling herself with cirri. The 
first object on the junar surface that met the eye, 


| to side, leaving a frightful gap between, the moun- 
tains generally stood out in bold relief, casting 
shadows black as midnight; indeed, the entire 


unspeakable magnificence. 
hardly adjusted, when the mcon instantly disap- 
peared. 
the gray light spoken of by Schroeter, indi- 
cating a twilight only compatible with the exist- 
ence of a lunar atmosphere ; a far more favor- 
| able opportunity is probably near at hand, and 
this mocted question will be set at rest. 


At a later period of the evening our attention 
was directed to test objects. On a previous 
| evening, the double star Gamma Corone, had 
| been well separated with a power of 720. The 
| mere separation of this star is thought to have 
| been the highest attainment of Prof. Struve, 
| with the Imperial instrument, but it was divided 
| by the Cambridge instrument without effort.— 
This star was examined in 1832, by Sir J. Her- 





| 
3 
| only saw a dise without a companion. 


The point of faint light, also, near Alpha 
Capricorni, which President Smyth says long 
baffled his researches, was boldly exhibited by 
the Cambridge instrument. Sir John Herschell 
was led to suppose that this object was seen by 
reflected light,—a field of investigation which 
will not be likely to escape the attention of the 
Cambridge observers. 

The companion of Antares, though obscured 
by haze and smoke, was very conspicuous. Sir 

| J. Herscheli, while at the Cape of Good Hope 


| could nut have missed it for a moment, if he 
| turned his telescope upon it, inasmuch as it may 
| be detected under favorable cireumstances ijn this 
| latitude, by a five feet E quatorial. 

| The telescope was now directed to the close 
| double star, Eta Corona. 


Close indeed it has 
been of late years, having set at defiance most 
of the telescopes in the world. It was at one 
time a test object for telescope, but it has re- 
cently been closed. It nevertheless yielded to 
our power at once, and the dark thread which 
separated it could not have measured more than 
one-third of a second. 


The instrument was next adjusted to the an- 
| nular nebula between Beta and Gamma, in the 
constellation of the Lyre, and the clock-work 
being applied an opportunity was afforded me 
which I had often craved, for a deliberate sur- 
vey of an object, which, with smaller and less 
powerful instruments, had deeply interested me. 
With ordinary instruments, it appears to be a 
ring or wreath of stars, being entirely vacant 
in the centre, not unlike what we might suppose 
| to be the, Milky Way, viewed as a whole at an 


telescope, it is no longer a ring, its centre is no 
longer dark, but filled with a multitude of small 
faint stars. Lord Ross's powerful reflector 
| representing the interior as nebulous, a circum- 
stance of which I was not aware when at Cam- 
bridge, and hence did not speak of its resolvabili- 
ty, but I am quite sure the individual stars, 
though faint, were distinctly seen. 

The double star, 61 Cygna, now engaged our 
attention ; thus honored, only on account of the 
rank it holds in the history of science, being 


whom it revealed its parallex. I was struck, 
however, with the small, neat, round disc, v 
the individual stais, giving additional evidence 
to that already obtained from their annular mo- 
tion, that distant as they may be by our means 
and modes of measurement, these ‘bodies are 
comparatively near. 

Search was now made for the double-headed 
shot, or Damb-bell nebula, as itis called, situ- 
ated in the Fox’s breast. The instrament was 
set to its position, and it appeared in the field. 
The director had scarcely applied his eye to the 
telescope, before he expressed the opinion that 
the nebula was resolved. The assistant observ- 
er was then called to examine it, and repeatedly 
said, ‘It is resolved.’’ I then applied my own 
eye, and found it to consist of closely packed, 
but individual stars. I am thus minute, because 
this has been uniformly numbered among the 
irresolvable nebula. {t was first discovered by 
Messier, many years since, and described by 
him as an oval nebula without a star. The 
Earl of Rosse, as we are informed by the Presi- 
dent of London, applied his péwerful reflector 
to this object, and went so far as to say that ** it 
exhibited signs of resolvability ;"’ but he did 
not resolve it; nor am I aware that it has ever 
before yielded to the power of the telescope. 

The next object of scrutiny was the delight- 
ful cluster in Hercules. 
dessert to the entertainment,—the sweatmeat 
of the feast. Well might Prof. Nichol say, 





it,”’ and well might he add that “no one ever 
saw it for the first time through a telescope 
without uttering a shout of wonder;”’ but I 
am suse that if the professor were once to see 
it himself, through the Cambridge instrument, 
his astonishment would be unutteraile. No new 
feature was exhibited, but its beauty and bril- 
liancy were greatly magnified. 


The beautiful star, Alpha Lyre had now 
reached the meridian, and from its high North- 


the atmosphere. With this we were to take 
vur leave of ‘‘ these life-infusing suns of other 
worlds."’. When the telescope was adjusted to 
this star, such was its dazzling brightness, and 
so thickly was it surrounded by telescopic com- 
panions, that the assistant astronomer shouted 
when it met his eye. The powers employed on 
this occasion ranged from 250 to 750. he in- 


strument is furnished with eye-pieces magnify- 
ing two thousand times. 


Among the tesulis which may be anticipated 
from this capital instrument, is the detection of 
planets revolving about the fixed stars, which 
cluster about Alpha Lyre on which I counted 
twenty-three, and the sharper eye of the assist- 
ant observer numbered thirty-five. Constant 
measurements of these with high powers, will, 
it may be confidently expected, at no distant 
day make known the motions and laws of these 
wonderfully remote and complicated systems. 
mM. MiTcHELL. 

Nantucket, 7th mo. 19th, 1847. 





was the yawning gulf Endymion, wide, deep 
and dark ; the line of illumination leaped from side | 


length of the line dividing the iight from the 
dark hemisphere, exhibited a mass of ruin of 


immense distance Seen through the Cambridge | 


memorable for the researches of Bessell; to! 


This was a sort of 


that no plate can give a fitting representation of 


ern Declination, was much above the mist of 


pint toa pint of a pleasant-flavored and cool 
| liquid, from which the kernel is gradually pro- 
|duced. The kernel which lines the interior of 
‘the shell, yields when fresh-picked, a rich 


when the nut is dry, yields an off nearly equal 
to fresh olive-oil, but which soon became ran- 
cid, and fit only for light, and for mechanical 
purposes. The shell of the nut makes cups, 
| ladles, lamps, &c., and from the husk enclosing 
it are made ropes and cordage, from the small- 
est twine to the largest cable. The stem of the 
flower-buds is cut before they are completely 
developed, and a sweet sap issues forth, called 
toddy by Europeans. An earthern vessel is 
placed under each stem, and every morning a 





The clock-work was | toddy drawer climbs the tree, and empties the 


‘contents into a pot suspended to his girdle. One 


I satisfied myself of the existence of | blossom yields a common tumble full in a day. 


| The toddy-drawer can climb from fifty to a han- 
'dred trees in a forenoon. The tree begins to 
|bear when eight or nine years old, and yields 
from three to five hundred nuts in the season. 


The Palmyra grows 100 feet high, with a 
stem perfectly straight. ‘The wood though fib- 
| rous like the former, is more compact, and will 
take a fine polish. Inside pithy. It is ased for 
‘building, but not furniture, as it cannot be 
sawed into planks. The leaves look like fans 
spread out. The fruit grows in clusters at the 
top, among the leaves, nearly round, and cover- 
'ed with a thin perple membrane. When the 
| fruit is first found, the seed-shell is filled with a 


schell, with his twenty feet Reflector, when he,| trausparent substance which is viscous and 


elastic, like jelly, cool and agreeable to the 
taste. The fruit, on being pressed, yields a 
thick juice of a reddish yellow, and of a strong 
flavor, looking like boiled and strained pumpkin 
| This is spread, half an inch thick, on mats and 
| dried a few days in the sun, and stored for food. 
|It keeps some months in this state, and is very 
| nutritious, though to foreigners unpalatable. 
| The seeds are buried in heaps in the earth, and 
}aftera few weeks, are found to have shot out 
| an esculent root, of the spiodie class, of the size 
|of asmall parsnip, which also furnishes much 
/natriment, is dried, pulverized, and made into 
cakes soup, &e. The sap of the tree is treated 
ilike that of the cocoanut. These two trees are 
put to a great variety of uses. The wood of the 
| Palmyra furnishes stake, and rafters for the 
houses, the leaves are used for thatch, fence, 
| beoks, mats, baskets, &c. Rope as well as 
| baskets and mats are made from the strong rind 
| of the leaf, and the blossom and fruit supply the 
| people with a large part of their food. It is 
| Supposed that the palmyra furnishes means of 


| subsistence to a fourth of the population. 
} 
i 


The Areca another species of palm is com- 
mon. It repuires much water, grows 50 or 60 
| feet high, perfectly straight, aboat 12 or 15 in- 
| ches in circumference, and without branches to 
the top, where is asmall and graceful tuft of 
| feathery leaves, among which the blossoms and 
| fruit are sheltered. Some branches contain 300 

or 400 nuts. The nut appears in a soft shell, 
and resembles in appearance, a large nutmeg. 
|The nuts are used as a necessary ingredient with 
the Cetel leaf, which is universally chewed by 
ithe Hindus, usually with the addition of a little 
quick-lime. 


| The Cetel leaf grows on a creeper supported 
by entwining itself around trees, or poles set 
for the purpose. The flowers of the Areca are 
carried as offerings to the temples, and the wood 
jis used on wedding and festival occasions, and 


for laths in building houses and making fences. 
| The Plantain is very common and used as a 


fruit and vegetable. It grows on a stalk 15 or 
20 feet high, and sends out from the top leaves 
|6 feet long and 2 wide, with a stout rib through 
(the middle. The fruit ripens in about a year 
afier the sucker is planted, and new suckers 
| shoot up while the fruit is ripening which soon 
| bear if the old one is cut down. The tree dies, 
after bearing once. A single stalk yields about 
150, each on an average weighing nearly half a 
| pound. Zach stalk requires a space of about 
|6 feet square, so that an acre will produce more 
| than 80,000 pounds of plantains. There is a 
| very great variety, differing in size, flavor and 
texture, bat all agreeable and wholesome. 

| The Mango grows wild and is widely diffused 
jover India. It is a very beautiful tree re- 
| sembling somewhat the walnut, and often very 
| large, extending its branches 30 or 40 feet from 
ithe trank. The fruit is nearly the size and 


shape of a goose egg. lis color, when ripe, is 
being per- 


} 


| ¥arious, even on the same tree, some 
fectly green, others of the bright yellow of the 
orange, with one side red as crimson. Beneath 
the skin is a pulp three-quarters of an inch 
thick, and in the middle a large flat stone in 
shape like an almond. The fruit is richly fla- 
vored, and much liked by foreigners. t is 
often picked before ripe and pickled, preserved 
or used for souring curry. : 


The Jack is botanically a species of bread- 
fruit, though the fruit is wholly unlike that of 
the Bread fruit tree. It is a large tree, abounds 
in North Ceylon, and yields a large amount of 
food in its season. ‘The fruit grows from the 
trunk, very large, sometimes two anda half 
feet long ard three and a half feet round. 
It has a thick green rind covered with 
points like those on the skin of a pine- 
apple. Within are numerous kernels like large 
beans enclosed in a yellow pulp, 
and size of a large plum, which is the part eat- 
ren. It is very luscious and supplies much cheap 
food. The kernels are often roasted and eaten 
as nuts, or boiled either us vegetables, or in a 
kind of thick soupealled cool, The wood, of the 
color nearly of mahogany, close-grained, and 
capable of taking a fine polish, is used for furni- 
ture. 


The Tamarind, a very large and beautiful 
tree, is common in Ceylon. The fruit hangs in 
pods like beans, from all the branches, and ig 
used as an acid in curries, as well as for medi- 
cine, The wood is exceeding hard. 

The Margosa is a large tree, and highly or- 
namental, both in the delicacy and fragrance of 
its flowers, and in the elegant finish and gracefy] 
clustering of its leaves. It bears a small fruit 
of little value, enclosing a bitter nut that yields 
an oil used for lamps, and medicinal prepara- 
tions. The wood is very hard and used for 
boards, tirabers and coarse furniture. 

The Banian is a very singular tree. It sends 
down rope-like shoots from its lower limbs, 
which take root, and become additional stems to 
the parent tree. ‘Ihree ur four acres are some- 
times covered by one tiee, which will shelter 6 
or 7000 persous. It is good for nothing but 
shade. Wallace thus describes one in Guzerat. 
‘*More than five regiments might be accommo- 
dated under the delightful shade of its canopy, 
impervious to the hottest beams of the sun. It 
is about 2000 feet in circumference round the 





cream-liké juice used in various cookery, and |. 


of the shape | 





principal stems ; the overhanging branches not | j—> 


et struck down cover a much larger space. 
he chief trunks of this hice mental to 350, the 
smaller stems, formed into strong supporters are 
more than 3000.’ Milton thus describes the 


“Branching so broad and long that in the ground 
The bending twigs take on and grow 
About the mother tree ; a pillar’d 

High over arched and echoing walks between.” 

It is believed to be the abode of evil spirits, and 
is worshipped, temples being often built under it. 

The Tulip tree is common in Jaffna, and used 
for shade, ornament and hedges. The flower 
resembles a single holly-hock in size, shape and 
texture. It is ofa bight yellow, with a very 
dark ‘centre. 

The Castor-oil tree is abandant, and the oil 
extensively used for light, medicine, cooking 
and to dress the hair. 

The Pi le grows without much cultivation, 
but it is na i> quality. Sometimes 6 or 
8 are sold for 3 cents. 

Oranges, limes, citron, custard-apples, shad- 
docks, guavas are cemmon. Grapes are very 
fine. 

Of forest trees there are the oak, teak, pine, 
fur, cedar, cypress, ebony, walnut, chestnut, 
yew, acacia, rosewood, iron, satinwood and 
many others. 


A SONG OF SORROW. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


The British Anti-Slavery Reporter of Ist of 
12th month last, gives an affecting extract from 
the Journal of James Richardson, the philan- 
thropie A fiican traveller, whom we have already 
noticed : 

“Sebah, Oasis of Fezzan, 10th March, 1846. 


‘This evening the female slaves were unu- 
sually excited in singing, and | had the curiosity 
to ask my negro servant Said, what they were 
singing about. As many of them were natives 
of bis own country, he had vo difficulty in trans- 
lating the Mandara or Bornou language. 1 had 
often asked the Moors to translate their songs to 
me, but got no satisfactory account of them. 
Said at first said, “O! they sing of Rubee,”’ 
(God.) ‘What do you mean?’’ | replied im- 
patiently. ‘‘Oh, don’t you know,”’ he contin- 
ued, ‘they asked God to give them ther Atha !”’ 
(certificate of freedom.) I inquired, ‘‘Is that 
all?’ Said: ‘*No; they say, **Where are we 
going’ The world is large. O God! Where 
are we going? O God!’ I inquired, “What 
else! Said: ‘They remember their country, 
Bor-nou, and sav, ‘‘Bornou was a pelasant 
country, full of all good things ; but this is a bad 
country, and we are miserable !"’ **Do they say 
anything else'’’ Said: ‘*No; they repeat 
these words over and over again, and add, “O 
God ! give us our Atka, and let us return again 
to our dear home.” 

‘‘T am not surprised that I got little satisfaction 
when I asked the Moors about the songs of their 
slaves. Who will say that the above words are 
not a very appropriate song t 
been more congenially adapted to their then 
woful condition’ May Heaven hear their pray- 
er, give them their liberty, and restore them to 
their country. It is not to be wondered at that 
these poor bond woimen cheer up their hearts, in 
their long, lonely and painful wanderings over 
the desert, with words and sentiments like these; 
but I have often observed that their fatigue and 
sufferings were too great for them to strike up 


this melancholy dirge, and many days their) 


plaintive strains never broke over the silence of 
the Desert.”’ 

The following is an attempt to versify this 
melancholy appeal of distressed human nature to 
the help and justice of God. Nothing can be 
added to its simple pathos : 


SONG OF THE SLAVES IN THE DESERT. 


Where are we gcing? Where are we going? 
Where are we going, Rubee? 

Hear us! Save us! make us free ; 

Send our Atka down from thee! 

Here the Ghiblee wind is blowing, 

Strange and large the world is growing! 

Tell us, Rubee, where are we going? 
Where are we going, Rubee? 


Bornow! Bornou! Where is Bornou? 


Where are we going, Rubee? 
Bornou-land was rich and good, 
Wells of water, flelds of food ; 
Bornou-land we see no longer, 

Here we thirst, and here we hunger, 
Here the Moor man smites in anger ; 
Where are we going, Rubee? 


Where are we going? Where are we going? 
Hear us, save us, Rubee! 

Moons of marches {rom our eyes, 

Bornou-land behind us lies; 

Hot the desert wiud is blowing, 

Wild the waves of sand are flowing! 

Hear us! tell us, Where are we going? 
Where are we gcing, Rubee? 

[National Era. 


HAZLITT'S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 


From Hazlitt’s advice to his son going home 
from school, we select the following item, which 
contains more sound sense, and a deeper percep- 
tion of human nature that is dreamt of in every 
one’s philosophy : 


Tue Wortp. Do not begin to quarrrel with 
the world too soon ; for bad as it may be, it is 
the best we have to live in—here. If railing 
would have made it better, it would have been 
refurmedjlong ago—but/as this is not to be hoped 
for at present, the best way to slide through itis 
as contentedly and innocently as we may. The 
worst fault it has, is want of charity, and call- 
ing knave or fool at every turn will not cure this 
failing. Consider as a matter of vanity that if 
there were not so many keaves and fools as we 
find, the wise and honest would not be those rare 
and shining characters that they are allowed to 
be ;—and (as a matter of philosophy) that if the 
world*be 1eally incorrigible in this respect, it isa 
reflection to make one sad and not angry. We 
may laugh er weep at the madness of mankind, 
we have no right to vilify them, for our own 
sake or theirs. Misanthropy is not the disgust 
of the mind at human nature; but with itself; 
for it is laying its own exaggerated vices and 
foul blots at the door of others! Do not, how- 
ever, mistake what I have here said. I would 
not have you when you grow up, adopt the low 
and sordid fashion of palliating existing abuses 
of putting the best face upon the worst things. 
] only mean that indiscriminate unqualified sa- 
tire can do little good, and those who indulge in 
the most revolting speculations of human nature, 
do not themselves always set fairest examples, or 
strive to pervert its lower degration. 














REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 
FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 
ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
augl4 uf 
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O. 171 LITTELL’S LIVING AGE—Price 12} 
cents. 
- The Heirs of the Stuarts. 
- The Life of St. Francis. 
- On the Potato Failure. 
- Interior of Australia. 
. The Sand Hillers. 
- Bear-Hunting in California. 
. The Use of Beauty. 
- The Garden of the Glaciers. 
- The Armenian Leper. 
- Dr. Chalmers. 
- The Confiscation in Ireland. 
12. American Army in Mexico, &c., &c. 


NO. 253 WASHINGTON STREET fA 


HARRIS & STANWOOD, 


(9TH DOOR NORTHERLY FROM WINTER ST-;) 
BOSTON, 


AT THEIR NEW ESTABLISHMENT, 


AVE on hand and are constantly from man- 
ufecturers in E and America, 3 t rate as- 
sortment of the following articles, at wholesale and retail, 


viz: 
WATCHES. 


English Gold Lever,Anchor Escapement,Lepines, of best 
Geneva manufacture, with Gold, Silver, and Enamelied 
Dials, extra Jewelled, &c., all of the finest quality, select- 
ed with —. and ae ena 

Silver Watches, as ve, kinds. ; 

Also, a large variety of Gould Chains, Slides, Swivels, 
Seals, Keys, &c. 

or Porticaler attention paid to Watcu Reratnixe, in 
all its branches, which will at all times receive the best 
attention. 

Gold Cases and Dials made to order, chased, plain or 
engraved, of any required design. 


SILVER WARE. 


Tea Kettles; Coffee, Tea, Sugar and Cream Pots; Pitch- 
ers; Salvers; Goblets; Cups; Tumblers; Castors; Butter 
Dishes; Napkin Rings; Tea Strainers; Mustard Cups; Salt 
Cellars; Table and Dessert Forks; Dessert Kuives and 
Forks; Soup, Gravy, Cream and Sugar Ladies: Table,Des- 
sert and Tea Spoons; Sugar Tongs; Salt and Mustard 
Spoons; Pudding, Fish and Butter Knives, etc. 

Articles as above of Exciisn Srerxuine SiLver. 

Best Sheffield and Birmingham 


PLATED WARE. 


Tea Kettles; Tea Sets; Coffee, Tes, Sagar and Cream 
Pots; Cake Baskets; Castors; Waiters; Butter Dishes; 
Salt Cellars; Mustard Cups; Bottle Stands; Toast Racks; 
Table and Dessert Forks; Desser: Knives and Forks; 
Cheese, Fish and Buiter Knives; Ladies; Spoons; Lamps; 
andlesticks; Snuffers and Trays; Nut Cracks; Nut Picks, 


a LAMPS, ° 


GAS FIXTURES, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABR 
GIRANDOLES, CAN DLESTICKS, &c. 

Chandeliers for Gas and Oil, all sizes; Solar Lamps, all 
sizes and patterns, with plain and cut shades; Parlor 
Hanging, Reading, Pulpit, Brackett. Entry, Side and Hand 
Lumps; Hall and Entry Lanterns, with stained, cut,ground 
and plain Glass; Hanging, Table and Mantel Candelabra 
and Girandoles, from two to eight lights; also Candlesticks 
with or without cut gla«s drops; Gas Fixtures, all sizes 
aud descriptions, for public buildings and private resi- 
deuces. 

Lamp Glasses, cut and plain; Patent Candles and Lamp 
Wicks. 

Bronzep Garden Chairs and Settees; Tables, Umbrella 


Stunuds, etc. 
COMMUNION WARE. 


Silver, Suver Plated aud Britannia. 
BRITANNIA WARE, 


of best Sheffield and American manofacture. 
Best Plated German Sitver Spoons, Forks, Ladies,Fish 
Knives, &c. 


SUPERIOR ENGLISH PLANISHED TIN 


Dish and Plate Covers; Hot Water and Blaze Dishes; 
Tea Kettles; Coffee Filterers; Coffee and Tea Pots; Egg 


boilers, etc. 
JAPANNED 


Tea Trays and Waiters, various styles, in sets and sin- 
gie, of all sizes, with Bread and Cheese Trays to match. 


TABLE CUTLERY, 
OF WARRANTED QUALITY. 


Fine ivory handled sets of 51 and 53 pieces; do 29 pieces 
for Bilver Forks; do Table and Dessert Knives, with and 





W hat could have | 


without Forks; do Carvers and Steels; Nut Picks, etc.— 
| Horn handled sets; also Knives and Forks as above. 


PARLOR CLOCKS, 


in every variety; also, Timepieces, all warranted for cor- 
rect time. 
SBUPERIOR CUT GLASS 


TABLE WARE, 


| Rich and varneu patterns; Preserve and Jelly Dishes; 
Bow!s, Decanters, Goblets, etc. 
Fine French and Dresden China Dinner and Tea Sets. 
Also, a complete and general assortment of 


RICH FANCY GOODS, 


Comprising Papier Mache and Japanned articles,of many 
descriptions and most elegant finish; Bohemian Glass, 
richly cut, colored and engraved; Gold Pencil Cases, all 
sizes; Gold Pens and Thimbles; Card Cases; Flower and 
Card Vases; Card and Letter Racks; Inkstands; Hand 
Screens; Watch Stands; Thermometers; Taper Stands; 

aper Weights; Tea Bells, &c. 

’ Povedieia Transparencies; Light Screens, Lamp Shades, 








&c. 
SILVER WARE, 

v description. Pure Com made to order, in a sa- 
wester manors pen warranty, under the subscribers’ im- 
mediate direction. 

This STOCK being entirely new, is one of the largest 
and best selected in the city, and obtained from sources 
that enable the proprietors to offer their Goods upon the 
most reasonable terms. Visitors will find it for their in- 
terest to call, and are hereby invited to do so, even if they 
have no intention of becoming purchasers. 


Harris & Stanwood, 
253 WASHINGTON STREET. 
je26 ° 


Roce 


FEMA ICEAN ~ 


i AVING entirely retired from travelling, informs 

her patients and the public generally that she may 
at all times be found at ber residence, 

NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
Opposite Lynde sireet, Boston, Mass. 

where she will attend to all diseases incident to the hu- 
man frame, in men, women and children, EXCEPT 
THOSE ARISING FROM IMMORALITY. 

Mrs. Morr has had great experience and success in 
her practice, which from her long location in Boston is 
too generally known to require further comment. Her 
remedies are entirely vegetable, and her method of treat- 
ment and curing, different from any other practitioner. 
She has many advantages over others, as she receives 
many of her 

ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 

ESSENTIAL OILS, 

from Europe, where they are raised and gathered ex- 
pressly for her, and with which she is enabled to cure 
many diseases which have baffled che skill ot some of 
the most talented and eminent physicians inthe country. 
Persons residing at a distance from Boston, who can- 
not make it convenient to consult Mrs Mott personally, 
can do so by letter—(directed as above,) explaining 
their case fully, ard receive her answer by returu of 
mail. 

MepicrneEs forwarded in perfect safety, by the dif- 
ferent expresses from Boston, to all parts of the United 
States. ‘ 

(g-Letrers must in all cases be post paid, and they 
will be promply attended to. ly je 








S. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT; 


MANUFACTURERS AGENT FOR THE SALE OF 
BOOTS, SHOES, LEATHER, &c., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

NO. 10 RAILROAD BLOCK, 
Lincoln Street, 

(Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station,) 
BOSTON. 


a7 Call and see. STORAGE. 


my 22 lisos6m 





GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


REDERICK A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 

Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third door north of Win- 
ter st., Where may be found the ricnest and pret as- 
sortment of ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. 

He has made arrangements to receive from Paris 
the best and newest style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
frc., as soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
visit his store, where they will be attentively receiv- 
ed, and his Goods shown with much pleasure. 

Rooms to let over the Store. istt mh 20. 








RAWING CARDS. The New Yo Artist’s 
Class Manual, a series in Drawing, for large class- 
es in Schools, containing lessons in the Human Figure, 
Elementary Foliage, &c. §c., by Edward Purcell, de- 
signer and Teacher of Draw ing. 
rhe sale at SIMPKINS’S, 4 Washington st. 
jy24 





UARDIAN SPIRITS, a case of Vision into the 

Spiritual World, translated from the German of 
H. Werner, with parallels from Emanuel Swedenborg, 
by A. E. Ford, 42 cts. 


For sale by OTIS CLAPP, 12 Schoel st. jel9 





ORTON’S EVIDENCES, For $5,00. Just re- 
ceived a few copies of Norton’s Evidences of the 

Genuineness of che Gospels, which will be sold at the 

above git odes for the entire work in 3 vols, by CROS- 

BY §& NICHOLS, 111 Washington st eet. 

iel9 Btis3tos 





qaenons OF CONSOLATION, 38d Edition.— 
J WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO. have just pub- 
lished a new and beautiful edition of Sermons of Bun: 
solation, by Rey F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D.—on fine 
paper * large type, bound in handsome English cloth; 
price $1. 

my29 tf Corner of Washington and School sts. 


R. DEWEY’S NEW VOL. OF DISCOURSES 
Discourses on the Nature of Religion and on Com- 


merce and Business, with some occasional Discourses, 
by Orville Dewey, D : 





PublishecLonce a week, at Six Dollars a » by E. 
LITTELL & €O., 165 Tremont street. ae A 


\ & 


_D. sit 
Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Washi street. isSt 
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DRY GOODS 


—AT THE— 


OLD STAND: 


DANIELL & CO., 


201 Washington Street. 
We have now received a beautiful stock of 


NEW GOUDS, 


For the present and coming season, and having taken 


unusual! pains to have our stock as complete as possible, | | 


we feel confident that we can offer as handsome an as- 


sortment of in our line, and at as low prices, as 
can sy a ga other large establishment in this 
city; consisting of 


Shawls, Silks, Linens, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND COTTONS. 


Our aim has always been— 
ste” ReeP every article of Dry Goods wanted in = fam- 
uy 


To sell no goods that we cannot recommend. 
To mark every article at a very emall profit, and at 


ONE, PRICE! 


This course we have so pursued, we shall still con- 
tinue to pursue, and we sure that 


OUR GOODS AND PRICES 
Will not fail of giving satisfaction. 


DANIELL & CO., 
ap3 —s is&koseop3m No 201 Washington st. 





REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
Newcy Srereotyrep Epitsox. The sub 
scribers have recently new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in -s -ntary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 

The additions have been made, with t care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in ase, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st- 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich,Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. 11; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allten, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and bhoesardeeo ee 

We respectful or m- 
mittees proposing a dhange in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 

when copies shall be sent them for examination. 
JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
Chambers 131 Washingon st. 
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IANO FORTES. HALLET, CUMSTON & 

ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 
successors to BROWN & HALUET, would inform 
their friends and the public, that they continue the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and vending Piano fortes at their 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 339 WASHINGTON ST, 
where friends and patrons of the old firm Are invited to 
call 





RUSSELL i LLET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. 
HENRY ALLEN. 


N.B. Henry Aten alone is authorized to use 
the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 
to notify our friends and the public that the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROW N & HALLET, 
and whose name has always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co.-- 
and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
old or new business, to our new firm of HALLET, 
CUMSTON & ALLEN, at the old stand, NO. 293 


WASHINGTON S87. 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
HENRWPALLEN. 
osly ap3 


ORGANS 


F any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 

tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 
furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
terms. 

We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Boston. Professional re- 
ference of the FIRST authority. 

SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 


47 & 49 Causeway street, Boston. 
osly 
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DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gren. Secretary, 
AT 
CROSBY §& NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 





YHURCH BELLS. The Subscribers continue to 
/ cast 
CHURCH BELLS, 


of any weight required, on the most favorable terms. 
Also—Manufacture in great variety, 


CHANDELIERS, 


suitable for Churches and other public buildings, SoLar 
Lamps, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLES. 

Orders left at the Factory, on Causeway street, or 
Store No. 24 Commercial street, will be promptly at- 
tended to. HENRY N. HOOPER & CO. 

myl isStosly 





DR. J. H. LANE, 

NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTEES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT , BRONCHITIS 
&c.) AND THEIR CURE, 

ACCORDING TO THE 


NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 
osly Office Hour, 24 o’clock P. M 


LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The greg: | and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which %s ap- 
pended a Condensed Physical G phy of the Atlan- 
tic United States, and the whole American Continent; 
second edition ; by Timothy Flint, author of “Recollec- 
tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 
For sale at the office of the Christian ster, 14 
Water street. apll 
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HE CLAIMS OF CONGREGATIONAL 
T CHURCHES. A Centennial Address, being a 
Plea in Vindication of the rights of the Church in Pep- 

rell, Mass., delivered Feb 9, 1847, by Charles Bab- 
idge, Minister of the First Parish. 
This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 
Washington st. is3t_ jeld 





Pert AND PHYSIOLOGY. This work 
of 340 pages by Calvin Cutter, M. D., has passed 
through seven editions of 3000 copies each in less than 
two years. Itis used in most of the Academies and 
select schools of New England and New York. It em- 
braces 1, Anatomy with 300 
gy: 3, The laws of hevith. 
accidental diseases; as, the recovery of persons d 
rently drowned’; the treatment of wounds, &c. It is 
sed in the three State Normal Schools, the High 
peheale at altel noaens. Weems Soriegtalt, 
minaries at adley, East 5 Zz 
bam, Pittsfield, Charlestown, Andover, Bradford, &e. 
Published by B. B. MUSSEY & CO., Boston. 
aug? 2wis 


Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and 
of accomplished workmen in the several branches of 


engravings. 2, Physiolo- 
4, pon glen Bal of | 12 


(CURISTIAN HYMNS; 
VATE WORSHIP. | ¢: 
of te Cheshire Pastoral 
tion. 


highest comn endations 
bestowed upon it by those by wiwn: it has been examin. 
e!, and who are qualified to judge of its value. 
jean ovis of the estimat:on in which the  Chris- 
pase ymms’ 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
[ Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Franci of Cam- 
«Thave looked through 
tion; and I feel that 
ligation to* the 


J 
the look with grea tsatisfac- 
our comunity are under much obe 


t many. 
Societies have introduced © Chri 
tian Hymns’ into zheir pao ad Bias ” 

Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hi 

Rev. Mr. Coe’s 

Rev. C. P; "s 


Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. 
Rev Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
~ — ——., Pomfret, Vt. 
Rev, ©: Brethudal teiden, 

ev. C, ’s, Bri » Mass. 
Res. H. Lambert’s, ade stern Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. i, 
Cha chef < 1 Barrett’s, Boston. 

el of the Divinity School Cambridge 

Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston.” 
i o Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

oun. Pleasant Congregational Church, Ro: 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. _— 
“mayer >» Ware, Mass. 

v A. B. ’s, Cambridge, Masa. 
Rev B. Frost’s, a ae ms 

Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 

Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 

Societivs about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, aze requested to send to us for copies of the 


above for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 


myl15 lisostf 111 Washington st 





PRICES REDUCED. 


pny Ven 
GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET. 


DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 


Fash, Would inform hie friends and io tome ag 
generally, that having increased hus fa- 
Silities for manufacturing and inserting 

secured services 


Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or s of 
sets, done in the very best manner, on fine gold, ata 
much lower rate than formerly. 

Particular attention paid to cleansing and filling Teeth 
with gold, thereby arresting the progress of decay, and 
rendering them useful for many years. Toothache cured 
in the majority of cases without extracting. Prices rea- 
sonable. All operations warranted to give complete 
satisfaction, or nopay. Please call and examine speci- 
mens. 

STONE BUILDING, 


14 & T5 HOWARD STREET, 
OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 


N.B. Waving furnished his apartments with gas 
lights, Dr. Prescott is able to attend to any opera- 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. tf myl 





Dr. S. Stocking,--Surgeon Dentist. 


oer im possess‘on of every valuable improvement 
in the art of manufacturing and setting the mineral 
teeth—whether it be the result of French, English, or 
American ingenuity—has made such extensive arrange- 
ments, as to be able in future, toafford them, of a better 
quality, and on better terms, than can be had at any oth- 
er dental establishment. Having a Laboratory of his 
own, for the manufacture of the block v ork, carved with 
false gums, he is prepared, with all the requisité facili- 
ties, to offer whole and half sets, and cases of a less 
number of teeth, confined by atmospheric pressure or 
otherwise. That will not only be much easier to be 
worn, but will give to the Bax and lips a more natu- 
ral external form, especially where much shrinking of 
the gum has taken place. is style of work has now 
been sufficiently tested to establish its superiority over 
single Teeth, in combining strength, beauty, and per- 
fect adaptation. The public may rest assured that the 
= used at this office, in mounting teeth, will not be of 

8 fineness than 21 carots, which is nearly one quarter 
finer than is generally used by Dentists. This will 
make it impossible for the plate, or solder, either to 
change its color, or produce an unpleasant taste. And, 
furthermore‘ if, after wearing the Teeth six months, 
they are found not to answer the purpose for which they 
were made, and do not give pe fect satisfaction, if thea 
returned, the woney will be refunded. Especial atten- 
tion wili be given to all other branches of the profession, 
such as filling with gold, price $1; cleansing, setting on 
pivot, extracting, and killing nerves without pain by the 
use of Letheon, regulating, &c. The public are invited 
to call and examine specimens of work. 

OFFICE, NO. 266 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, Boston. 
jy3l 6m 





OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and mg pleasant and profitable to the pupils ;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
——- English and classical education. 
erms $3,00 per week, including instraction, board, 
washing, &c. 
Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Eg ee Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisber, 
- W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samvel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 
CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 
Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 














Houses for Sale or To Let. 


OR Sale or To Let, in Old Cambridge, two new and 
modern built Dwelling Houses, eligibly situated on 
Cragie st., about three minates walk from the Colleges. 
Each house contains 12 rooms, with every convenience 
for genteel families, with a fine Garden attached to the 
same, with Fruit Trees, Currant Bushes and Shrubbery, 
&c. They are well supplied with the best of water.— 
Coaches run to and from the city every ten minutes. A 
large portion of the purchase money can retain for 4 
long time. Bank or Railroad Stock would be taken in 
exc " 
For further particulars inquire of JOSEPH CUT- 
LER, Esq., 47 Court st., Boston, or of ROYAL RICH- 
ARDSON, on the premises. v3 





ISTORY OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS, by L. 6. 
Pray. A History of Sunday Schools and the Re- 
ligious Education of the Young from the earliest umes, 
by Lewis G. Pray, 16mo. 
This day published. ‘a 
Morning and Evening Medi‘ations for Every «he 
the Month, by Miss Carpenter, daughter of the late 
Carpenter of England. 
This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS," 
Washington street. isStostf my 
— ae 





yusr PUBLISHED, and for sale at the Bost 
e* Philanthropic Bookstore, No. 40 Cornhill, up s@"" 
where may be found a general assortment of works upon 
Reformatory and Humane Subjects, at the lowe 
prices, 

A SERMON OF DANGEROUS PERSONS: 
by Theodore Parker, being an exposition of the righ 
method of treating criminals, Price $8 25 a Inne! 
$1 124 per doz., 124 cents single—mailable any 


tance, 
Also, at the same place, 
VOICES FROM PRISON, 


a selection of Poetry from various prisoners, “— 
within the cell, For sale by the hundred, dozen oF by 
gle, and can be sent to ao hea of the United States, 


Aigak poet 
wie aed ‘ae C. & J. M. SPEAR 
CS er 





ROOKS’S WORKS, 20,000 copizs sou. Fa 
B ily Prayer Book, 14th edition. 

The Christian inthis C'oset, 2d ed. 12mo. 

The Daily Monitor, 8vo, pp. 874. 1 
The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price 62 is) 
Elements of Ornithology, 400 plates, (new ™ 


0 fe: 
The above published and for sale wholesale and 
tail, by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 Washing” 
street. lyeopis my’ 
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a a jand 
RACTS FOR THE NEW TIMES—Nos 
7 Por ay OTIS CLAPP, 12 School 
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